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“LEAVE ME—DON’T TORTURE ME ANY LONGER.” 


Drawn by Heney Horr, illustrating “Some of George Eliot’s Heroines.” 
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OF HOSPITAL LIFE 


LOUISE FISKE BRYSON, M.D. 


ILLUSTRATED BY May WILSON WATKINS 


N large cities all over the 

Union rise massive buildings, 
like castles, fortresses, strong- 
holds of benevolence, suggest- 
ing grace or strength, as the 
case may be, and always giv- 
ing the idea of utility. These are the great 
hospitals that demand respect, and deserve 
the deepest gratitude of an appreciative pub- 
lic. Among the wonders of modern times, 
they embody in their equipment the best dis- 
coveries of the age. Their wide portals are 
open day and night to receive all sorts and 
conditions of suffering humanity. The main 
question asked is: Can we help this patient? 
Space permitting, any stranger is received, 
without distinction of race, sex, age, or color. 
When required, the ambulance—easiest of 
vehicles, and now an automobile—brings the 
patient to this haven of rest. 

Once admitted by the examining physician, 
nationality, occupation, name, age, birth- 
place, and other necessary facts are recorded. 
This is a part of the history of the case, to 
which various additions are made daily by 
the nurses in charge and kept near by for 
ready reference. The patient is not bothered 
henceforth by many questions. The history 
chart is studied by the attending and consult- 
ing physicians, by the head nurses and the 
patient’s own nurse. Here are notes of pulse 
rate, temperature, remedies, the quantity and 
quality of food given, the amount of sleep, 
and observations concerning the patient’s 





general condition during each and every 
twenty-four hours. 

Personal care and responsibility are re- 
moved as far as possible from the inmates of 
all hospitals. They- are treated in the most 
tender way by well-trained nurses, a disci- 
plined house staff, attending physicians and 
surgeons of wide experience. The house staff 
is composed of physicians who have secured 
their hospital position through competitive 
examinations. They live in the building, 
ready for any emergency by day or by night. 
The attending physicians and surgeons are 
experts in their own particular lines, cele- 
brated for skill and insight. Many of them 
are of great renown, wise counsellors and 
friends that the patient might never meet 
elsewhere. A great hospital offers the best 
there is to strangers; and very often brings 
to those who know their own city well the 
power and help otherwise inaccessible. 

The corps of nurses is under the direction 
and management of a superintendent, who 
has had practical experience in every depart- 
ment of nursing, reaching her present posi- 
tion by gradual promotion from the stage of 
probationer, pupil nurse, graduate, and ward 
nurse. All that the others can do, she can 
do as well—perhaps better. The superintend- 
ent is aided in her administration by the 
head nurses in charge of the wards and the 
private rooms; and to these head nurses are 
responsible all the others to whom patients 
are assigned. In well-managed institutions 
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AFTER THE PRELIMINARY TOILETTE 


this drill and discipline is like that of an 
army. Any order, mistake, or observation 
can be traced directly to its source, and, in 
the briefest possible space of time, modified or 
eliminated, according to circumstances. 
Early on duty comes the day nurse, with 
her shining morning face. * She raises the 
curtain, straightens the bed, assists the pa- 
tient to make a preliminary toilette, and brings 
in the breakfast. Though she has read the 
night nurse’s report, and knows the true state 
of every case, she makes kind inquiries, and 
listens with a smile to all the weary or over- 
hopeful patient has to say. After the morn- 
ing meal, sufficient repose is allowed before 
the real work of the day begins. A maid 
comes in quietly to attend to all simple house- 
hold duties, as sweeping, dusting, wiping up 
the floor, ete. Then the trained nurse gives 
the prescribed daily bath, changes the pa- 
tient’s linen, makes up the bed, brings back 
flowers or plants that were exiled for the 
night, and straightens whatever is awry in 


THE 


*. 


ean cinta ost at : : 


NURSE BRINGS IN THE BREAKFAST. 


the room. Usually a visit from the superin- 
tendent follows. The doctor on his rounds 
appears later, accompanied by the head nurse 
and the patient’s own nurse. The doctor con-* 
sults the history charts; listens to all com- 
plaints, if any; asks a few questions, pre- 
scribes, changes the diet or whatever else 
needs modification; talks in a sympathetic, 
cheery way; and then the little procession 
moves on. By this time half the morning 
is gone. There are home-letters to read or 
listen to, perhaps pictures to look at, or the 
morning paper, or the consolations of light 
literature for all able to indulge in such pas- 
time. Then comes dinner, and half the day 
is gone. In the afternoon appears the attend- 
ing physician, accompanied by the house 
doctors, the superintendent, or the head nurse 
—an imposing body that by its formality in- 
spires confidence and uplifts faltering cour- 
age. “It is always such a pleasure to meet 
celebrated people,” sighed one poor little 
rustic after such a visit. 
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A GUEST IN THE SUN PARLOR. 











The night nurse appears at eee 
the hour when the day nurses 
go off duty. The patients have 
had supper, their curtains are 
drawn, the raom is lighted, and 
ull are ready to fall asleep la- 
ter. The night nurse chats 
pleasantly with each one, ob- 
serves improvement, takes tem- 
perature, counts the pulse, ad- 
ministers remedies for sleep- 








lessness when necessary, or car 
ries out other orders issued by 
house staff or attending physi- 
cians during the latter part of 
the day. She accompanies the 
doctor on his evening rounds, 
and receives any later direc- 
tions that may be needed for 
the comfort of the sick and 
suffering. Every hour during 
the silent watches of the night 
this soft- voiced woman with 
the noiseless tread makes an 
inspection of everything con- 














fided to her care—the wards, 
GETTING BETTER. the private rooms, and their THE BABY’S NURSE. 
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occupants, comforting the sleepless, and re- 
joicing over those who sleep and are at rest. 
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The subject of right feeding, always one of tional fashion. 


great importance, re- 
ceives minute study 
and attention in hos- 
pitals. Connected with 
each ward or suite of 
private rooms is a lit- 
tle diet kitchen, fitted 
up with every appli- 
ance for light cooking, 
for the preparation of 
peptonized milk, junk- 
et, broths, jellies, and 
all manner of dainty 
dishes to inspire and 
strengthen a flagging 
appetite. The ward 
kitchen has a_ gas- 
stove, an abundant sup- 
ply of spotless kitchen 
ware, and attractive 
china and glass in 
which to serve the good 
things that the trained 
nurses know how to 
make. Simple dishes 
are rendered palatable 
in well-ordered hospi- 
tals; breakfast foods 
are a real delight, and 
full or every-day diet, 
such as meats, vegeta- 
bles, desserts, are prop- 
erly cooked, and have 
a delicate flavor. 

Meals for patients 
are served on wooden 
trays, like little low 
tables with very short 
legs, that can be placed 
on the bed itself, or on 
a stand or chair near 
by. The linen is spot- 
less, the glass and 
china bright and shin- 
ing. Every dish is 
carefully covered. To 
one whose days are 
uneventful, the arrival 
of these secret sup- 
plies is a source of 





BRINGING BACK FLOWERS AND PLANTS. 


fruit, and perhaps a fragrant cup of tea or 
coffee, served in the neatest, most -conven- 
This delicate harmony comes 


not by chance. It is 
the duty of a specially 
appointed nurse, one 
trained and well 
equipped for this of- 
fice, to see that all 
trays are properly pre- 
pared, that everything 
pertaining to eating is 
made as joyous and as 
much like a festival as 
circumstances will 
permit. Supplies of 
every-day diet come 
from the _ general 
kitchen. This depart- 
ment is presided over 
by an accomplished 
chief, aided by a col- 
ony of assistants in 
linen caps and aprons. 
In one large hospi- 
tal kitchen, twelve 
hundred and fifty 
meals are served every 
twenty-four hours, 
each as appetizing as 
any prepared in the 
ordinary home. 

A great hospital re- 
sembles a first-class 
hotel in many of its 
appointments. There 
are elevators, electric 
bells, electric lights, 
the latest plumbing, 
and tiled bath-rooms. 
There is also a modern 
ventilating apparatus 
by which impure air is 
forced out and fresh 
air drawn into all 
rooms and _ wards. 
Steam or hot water 
ig usually the medium 
of heating. Walls, 
floors, ceilings, are 
made of materials that 
admit of constant 
cleansing and disin- 


pleasant investigation. What is in this? In fection. Often this decorative effect is ar- 
that? Here are raw oysters, celery, chicken, tistic and beautiful. Marble stairways, spa- 
well-cooked vegetables, appropriate dessert, cious corridors, tiled fireplaces, and hardwood, 
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tiled, or “composite” floors give a sense of 
repose that is at once attractive and inviting. 
The buildings themselves are constructed in 
such a way as*to admit abundant light and 
insure uninterrupted space, advantages that 
give a certain air of elegance to any interior. 
The private rooms 
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croscopic and chemical tests, exact conditions 
are discovered that would otherwise elude 
detection. For instance, a drop of blood prop- 
erly examined clears up all the mystery of 
various obscure forms of fever, and tells by 
the special germs it contains whether the case 

is one of typhoid, ma- 





present an appearance 
of real comfort. They 
have hardwood floors, 
white enamelled or 
hardwood furniture, 
artistic rugs, restful 
etchings or bright 
pictures. The wards 
are large, well-lighted, 
airy rooms, with rows 
of white beds, suffi- 
ciently far apart, 
ranged along the side 
walls. Each “bed” 
has its own table, 
chair, screen, etc., and 
can quickly 
verted into a little pri- 
vate apartment by it- 
self. Though the price 
of treatment, board, 
care, and medical at- 
tendance is less in the 
wards than in private 
rooms, it is often con- 
sidered more desirable 
to give certain patients 
companionship than to 
run the risk of loneli- 
ness and the depres- 
sion that may follow. 
And thus it happens 
that persons abun- 
dantly able to appreci- 
and pay for the 
privileges and 
tude of stately isola- 
tion often found 
happy and contented 
in a cheerful ward, in- 
stead of weak and 
melancholy in the 
lonely glory of a separate room, surrounded 
by luxuries. 

The laboratory, with its microscopes and 
appliances for chemical analysis, is an im- 
portant adjunct to all great hospitals. Here 
the true nature of disease is determined and 
its extension limited; for, by means of mi- 


be con- 


ate 


soli- 


are 





THE HOUSE DOCTOR. 


larial, or other infec- 
tious disease. So, too, 
with disorders of the 
eye, skin, and any for- 
eign growth. The mi- 
croscope reveals their 
harmful or benign na- 
ture, and wise treat- 
ment is instituted ac- 


cordingly. The same 
is true of many other 
conditions. Thus the 
laboratory tends to 


make medicine an ex- 
act science, for it con- 
firms or overturns all 


preconceived ideas 
concerning the  pa- 
tient’s true state. 


These advantages sel- 
dom exist elsewhere in 
the same degree, the 
expense outside of any 
hospital placing them 
beyond the reach of all 
but the favored few. 
In first-class institu- 
tions reports from the 
laboratory come in 
regularly, and are at- 
tached to the history 
chart to furnish fur- 
ther and more exact 
data for the house 
staff and consulting 
physicians. 

Hospital life has its 
recreations and plea- 
sures; and, in a way, 
may be considered pre- 
eminently social. Even 
the veriest recluse is 
compelled to see some half-dozen persons each 
day: the day nurse, the night nurse, the head 
nurse, the maid, the superintendent, and from 
two to four doctors. Interested acquaintances 
eall during hours for visitors, bringing flow- 
ers, books, and bits of news from the outside 
world. Those who are able visit the sun-par- 
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IN THE CHILDREN’S CONVALESCENT WARD. 


lors, where plants grow amid cheerful sunshine. 
Bright clouds sail across the wide stretch of 
sky that seems like the face of a friend. 
Often there is music in some quiet nook 
where no one can be disturbed; the lively 
strains of banjo or piano, or perhaps the soft 
cadences of a sweet song. It is no uncommon 
thing for those who have good voices to sing 
in hospitals, thus sharing a divine gift with 
those in temporary seclusion. Others bring 
potted plants and little gifts, small remem- 
brances that uplift tired hearts and awaken 
courage. Bands of devoted matrons and 
maids have certain days of loving service in 
large institutions for the sick; reading aloud, 
writing letters, amusing children, or doing, 
with gentle unostentation, countless deeds of 
kindness. 

Whatever the cost of care in the hospital, 


for board, lodging, nursing, treatment, it is 


always less in the long-run than the price 


paid when the same siege of illness is man- 
aged in any other way. Experience proves 
this again and again. Not all conditions de- 
mand hospital care. Far from it. But when 
they do, going to the hospital is cheaper, eas- 
ier, safer, and more comfortable than staying 
at home. It gives a new lease of life under 
the most favorable circumstances. The pa- 
tient has a better chance for complete recov- 
ery, a better outlook for future usefulness, 
than are possible elsewhere. The spirit, the 
trend of the times, are toward co-operation as 
a means of safety. A great hospital is the 
most wonderful scheme of co-operative mind 
and matter ever yet known, and for this rea- 
son it affords the safest shelter for all who 
are sick and suffering. 








SOME OF GEORGE 


BY WILLIAM 


DEAN 


ELIOTS HEROINES 


HOWELLS 


ILLUSTRATED BY Henry Hutr 


N George Eliot we come to the 
greatest talent in English fic- 
tion after Jane Austen, but a 
talent of vastly wider and 
deeper reach than that deli- 
cate and delightful artist, and 
of a far more serious import. It is useless 
to compare any of her contemporaries with 
this great woman in the expectation of find- 
ing them her equals except in that poorer ex- 
pression which was from their singularities 
rather than their qualities. Neither Dickens 
with his dramatic, or theatric, picturesqueness, 
nor Thackeray with his moralized mockery, 
his sentimentalized satire, nor Reade with 
his self-celebrated discoveries in character and 
manners, nor Anthony Trollope with his im- 
mense, quiet, ruminant reality, ox-like, crop- 
ping the field of English life and converting its 
succulent juices into the nourishing beef of 
his fiction—none of these writers can match 
with the author of “ Adam Bede,” and “ The 
Mill on the Floss,” and “ Romola,” and “ Mid- 
dlemarch,” in the things which give a novel- 
ist the highest claim to the reader’s interest. 
Hawthorne, arriving at effects of equal seri- 
ousness from a quarter so opposite to hers, 
among her contemporaries can alone rival her 
in the respect, not to say the reverence of 
eriticism. It was not till the wide canvases 
of Thomas Hardy began to glow with the 
light and color, the mystery and the comedy 
and tragedy with which he best knows how 
to paint, and which became the expression 
of a supreme mastery in his “ Jude ”—it was 
not till these appeared that it could be felt 
George Eliot had a peer in late English 
fiction. But if there is a power in the 
Christianity which she disowned but which 
never disowned her, profounder than the 
farthest reach of fatalism, even Mr. Hardy 
eannot stand beside her. She had many 
and lamentable defects; the very seriousness 
and sincerity of her motive implied them; her 
learning over-weighted her knowledge; her 
conscience clogged her art; her strong grasp 
of human nature was weakened by foibles of 





manner; the warmth of her womanly sym- 
pathies and the subtlety of her womanly in- 
tuitions failed of their due effect because the 
sympathies were sometimes hysterical and 
the intuitions were sometimes over-intellectu- 
alized. Her immense reading, which freed her 
from the worst influences of the English ex- 
ample in fiction, cumbered her with pedantic 
acquisitions, under which her style labored 
conscious and diffuse; her just sense of her 
own power fostered a kind of intellectual van- 
ity, fatal to art, in which she first-personally 
intruded herself into the story, and Thack- 
erayesquely commented ‘upon the facts and 
persons without the Thackerayesque light- 
ness, or the Thackerayesque convention that 
it is all a make-believe anyway. This foible 
becomes positive, offensive, and pernicious 
in “ The Mill on the Floss,” but it is right to 
add that it has there its worst effect, and that 
in later stories it gradually disappears. 


I 

If we choose Maggie Tulliver for the rep- 
resentative woman of George Eliot, as we 
chose Lucy Fountain in the case of Charles 
Reade, we shall at least be going no farther 
wrong, I think. She is at any rate typical of 
that order of heroine which her author most 
strongly imagined, not quite upon the Mil- 
tonian formula for a poem of “ simple, sensu- 
ous, passionate,” but upon such a_ varia- 
tion of it as should read complex, sensuous, 
passionate. She is of all the kinds of hero- 
ines the most difficult for men justly to ap- 
preciate, and in their failure something of 
the ignoble slight they feel for her attaches 
also to her creator. They are ashamed for a 
woman who could give herself with her heart 
as passionately as they seek women without 
their hearts. The fact will not be easily put 
into words, and if it be forced it demands 
terms too plain for print; but it underlies the 
vital difference between the grosser make of 
men and the finer make of women. Above all 
others Tolstoy has suggested it in the Na- 
tasha Rostoff in his “ War and Peace”; but 
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most novelists shy off from it, leaving their 
readers to make what they can of the record- 
ed events; and in English fiction George Eliot 
has alone recognized it so recognizably as not 
to leave it to the reader. Her heroines’ souls 
are incarnate in bodies that glow with passion 
none the less but all the more pure because it 
is a flame. Maggie Tulliver, conscientious, 
intellectual, is compact of it; Dorothea 
Casaubon in “ Middlemarch” loves Lodis- 
law from it, as Romola loves Tito Melema in 
the romance of her name; poor little Hetty 
Sorrel in “ Adam Bede” is betrayed as much 
by it as by her vanity; Dinah Morris herself 
is not without it; in “Daniel Deronda” 
Gwendolen Harleth is redeemed by it at least 
in the reader’s pity. 


II 


It is by her nature, complex, passionate, 
sensuous; by her sex, intellectualized and 
spiritualized, that she is most important 
to the reader. In her relations to her 
brother, which are apparently the chief in- 
terest of the book, she is interestingly and 
novelly studied; but these though they in- 
volve the catastrophe do not involve the 
climax. That is reached, as it seems to me, 
not when she and Tom are drowned together 
in the flood of the Floss, but when her reason 
and her conscience are provisionally over- 
borne by her love for Stephen Guest, and she 
floats with him down a tide and out upon a 
sea more perilous than any inundation, and 
saves herself only by a powerful impulse of 
her will, which is almost a convulsion. The 
fruition of her love would have been a double 
treason, treason to her cousin Lucy who was 
Guest’s betrothed, and treason to Philip 
Wakem to whom she was herself pledged; and 
the sense of this blackened it with guilt, and 
turned it to despair, even while she yield- 
ed and yielded to the love of being loved. 
Never has an unhappy passion been more 
faithfully studied in a character with strength 
enough finally to forbid it; or more subtly 
felt from that first moment when Maggie be- 
gins to rejoice in her beauty because of her 
love for the man who loves it, till that last 
moment when she refuses to marry him, and 
goes back to suffer shame rather than to merit 
shame. Every step of the way is accurately 
and firmly traced up to that passage where 
Sfephen Guest comes to ask her to row with 
him on the river, and from which there seems 
no retreat. 
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“*QOh, we can’t go,’ said Maggie, sinking 
into her chair again. ‘ Lucy did not expect— 
she would be hurt. Why is not Philip come? 
‘He is not well; he asked me to come in- 
stead.’ 

“Lucy is gone to Lindum,’ said Maggie, 
taking off her bonnet, with hurried, trembling 
fingers. ‘We must not go.’ ‘ Very well,’ said 
Stephen, dreamily, looking at her, as he rest- 
ed his arm on the back of his chair. ‘ Then 
we'll stay here.’ 

“He was looking into her deep, deep eyes— 
far off and mysterious as the starlit blackness, 
and yet very near and timidly loving. Maggie 
sat perfectly still, perhaps for moments, per- 
haps for minutes—until the helpless trem- 
bling had ceased, and there was a warm glow 
on her cheek....‘ Let us go,’ Stephen mur- 
mured, entreatingly, rising, and taking her 
hand to raise her too. ‘ We shall not be long 
together.’ And they went. Maggie felt that 
she was being led down the garden among the 
roses, being helped with firm, tender care into 
the boat, having the cushion and cloak ar- 
ranged for her feet, and her parasol opened 
for her (which she had forgotten )—all by this 
stronger presence that seemed to bear her 
along without any act of her own will, like the 
added self which comes with the sudden exalt- 
ing influence of a strong tonic—and she felt 
nothing else. Memory was excluded. ... ‘ Oh, 
have we passed Luckreth—where we were to 
stop? she exclaimed, looking back to see if 
the place were out of sight. No village was 
to be seen. She turned round again, with a 
look of distressed questioning at Stephen. 
He went on watching the water, and said in 
a strange, dreamy, absent tone, ‘ Yes, a long 
way.’ ‘Oh, what shall I do? cried Maggie in 
an agony. ‘ We shall not get home for hours 
—and Lucy—O God, help me!’ 

“She clasped her hands and broke into a 
sob, like a frightened child: she thought of 
nothing but of meeting Lucy, and seeing her 
look of pained surprise and doubt—perhaps of 
just upbraiding. Stephen moved and’ sat 
near her, and gently drew down the clasped 
hands. ‘ Maggie,’ he said, in a deep tone of 
slow decision, ‘let us never go home again— 
till no one can part us—till we are married.’ 
The unusual tone, the startling words, arrest- 
ed Maggie’s sob, and she sat quite still— 
wondering: as if Stephen might have seen 
some possibilities that would alter everything, 
and annul the wretched facts. ... ‘ Let me 
go!’ she said, in an agitated tone, flashing an 
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indignant look at him, and trying to get her 
hands free. ‘ You have wanted to deprive me 
of any choice. You knew we were come too 
far—you have dared to take advantage of 
my thoughtlessness. It is unmanly to bring 
me into such a position.’ Stung by this re- 
proach, he released her hands, moved back to 
his former place, and folded his arms, in a 
sort of desperation at the difficulty Maggie’s 
words had made present to him. The indig- 
nant fire in her eyes was quenched, and she 
began to look at him with timid distress. She 
had reproached him for being hurried into 
irrevocable trespass—she, who had been so 
weak herself. ‘As if I shouldn’t feel what 
happened to you—just the same,’ she said, 
with reproach of another kind—the reproach 
of love, asking for more trust. This yielding 
to the idea of Stephen’s suffering was more 
fatal than the other yielding, because it was 
less distinguishable from that sense of others’ 
claims which was the moral basis of her re- 
sistance. He felt all the relenting in her look 
and tone—it was heaven opening again. He 
moved to her side, and took her hand, leaning 
his elbow on the back of the boat, and saying 
nothing. They glided along in this way, both 
resting in that silence as in a haven, both 
dreading lest their feelings should be divided 
again—till they became aware that the clouds 
had gathered, and that the slightest percep- 
tible freshening of the breeze was growing and 
growing, so that the whole character of the 
day was altered. ‘ You will be chill, Maggie, 
in this thin dress. Let me raise the cloak 
over your shoulders. Get up an instant, 
dearest.’ Maggie obeyed: there was an un- 
speakable charm in being told what to do, and 
having everything decided for her. ... Pres- 
ently Stephen observed a vessel coming after 
them. ... ‘ Maggie, dearest,’ he said, at last, 
‘if this vessel should be going to Mudport, or 
to any convenient place on the coast north- 
ward, it would be our best plan to get them to 
take us on board.’ Maggie’s heart began to 
beat with reawakened alarm at this new 
proposition; but she was silent; one course 
seemed as difficult as another. 

“Stephen hailed the vessel. It was a 
Dutch vessel going to Mudport, the English 
mate informed him, and if this wind held out, 
would be there in less than two days. .. . 
Maggie was to sleep all night in the poop; 
it was better than going below; and she was 
covered with the warmest wrappings the ship 
could furnish. It was still early, when the 
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fatigues of the day brought on a drowsy long- 
ing for perfect rest, and she laid down her 
head, looking at the faint dying flush in the 
west, where the one golden lamp was getting 
brighter and brighter. Then she looked up 
at Stephen, who was still seated by her, hang- 
ing over her as he leaned against the vessel’s 
side. Behind all the delicious visions of these 
last hours, which had flowed over her like a 
soft stream, and made her entirely passive, 
there was the dim consciousness that the con- 
dition was a transient one, and that the mor- 
row must bring back the old life of struggle— 
that there were thoughts which would present- 
ly avenge themselves for this oblivion. .. . 
Daybreak came and the reddening eastern 
light, while her past life was grasping her in 
this way, with that tightening clutch which 
comes in the last moments of possible rescue. 
She could see Stephen now lying on the deck 
still fast asleep, and with the sight of him 
there came a wave of anguish that found its 
way in a long suppressed sob. ... ‘ Here 
we are in sight of Mudport,’ he said, at 
last. ‘Now, dearest,’ he added, turning 
toward her with a look that was half-be- 
seeching, ‘the worst part of your fatigue is 
over. On the land we can command swiftness. 
In another hour and a half we shall be in a 
chaise together—and that will seem rest to 
you after this.’ Maggie felt it was time to 
speak; it would only be unkind now to assent 
by silence. She spoke in the lowest tone, as 
he had done, but with distinct decision. ‘We 
shall not be together—we shall have parted.’ 
The blood rushed to Stephen’s face. ‘We 
shall not,’ he said. ‘T’ll die first.’ 

“Tt was as he had dreamed—there was a 
struggle coming. But neither of them dared 
to say another word, till the boat was let 
down, and they were taken to the landing- 
place.... A porter guided them to the nearest 
inn and posting-house, and Stephen gave the 
order for the chaise as they passed through 
the yard. Maggie took no notice of this, and 
only said, ‘ Ask them to show us into a room 
where we can sit down. We must not wait,’ 
she said, in a low but distinct voice; ‘ we 
must part at once. ‘We will not part,’ 
Stephen burst out, instinctively placing 
his back against the door—forgetting ev- 
erything he had said a few moments be- 
fore; ‘I will not endure it. You'll make 
me desperate —I sha’n’t know what I do.’ 
Maggie trembled.... Her heart beat like 
the heart of a frightened bird; but this direct 
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opposition helped her. She felt her deter- 
mination growing stronger. ‘ Maggie! Dear- 
If you love me, you are mine. 
Who ean have so great a claim on you 
as I have? My life is bound up in your 
love. There is nothing in the past that can 
annul our right to each other; it is the first 
time we have either of us loved with our 
whole heart and soul.’ Maggie was still 
silent for a little while—looking down. 
Stephen was in a flutter of new hope; he 
was going to triumph. But she raised 
her eyes and met his with a glance that 
was filled with the anguish of regret—not 
with yielding. 

“< No—not with my whole heart and soul, 
Stephen,’ she said, with timid resolution. ‘I 
have never consented to it with my whole 
mind. There are memories, and. affections, 
and longings after perfect goodness, that have 
such a strong hold on me; they would never 
quit me for long; they would come back and 
be pain to me—repentance. I couldn’t live in 
peace if I put the shadow of a wilful sin be- 
tween myself and God. I have caused sor- 
row already—I know—I feel it; but I have 
never deliberately consented to it; I have 
never said, “ They shall suffer, that I may 
have joy.” It has never been my will to 
marry you; if you were to win consent from 
the momentary triumph of my feeling for 
you, you would not have my whole soul. If I 
could wake back again into the time before 
yesterday, I would choose to be true to my 
calmer affections, and live without the joy 
of love.’. . Again a deep flush came over 
Maggie’s face, and she was silent. Stephen 
thought again that he was beginning to pre- 
vail—he had never yet believed that he should 
not prevail; there are possibilities which our 
minds shrink from too completely for us to 
fear them. ‘ Dearest,’ he said, in his deepest, 
tenderest tone, leaning toward her, and put- 
ting his arm round her, ‘ you are mine now— 
the world believes it—duty must spring out of 
that now; in a few hours you will be legally 
mine, and those who had claims on us will 
submit—they will see that there was a force 
which declared against their claims.’ Mag- 
gie’s eyes opened wide in one terrified 
look at the face that was close to hers, 
and she started up—pale again. ‘Oh, I 
can’t do it,’ she said, in a voice al- 
most of agony; ‘Stephen—don’t ask me— 
don’t urge me. I can’t argue any longer—I 
don’t know what is wise; but my heart will 
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not let me do it. I see—I feel their trouble 
now; it is as if it were branded on my mind. 
I have suffered, and had no one to pity me; 
and now I have made others suffer. It would 
never leave me; it would embitter your love 
to me.’....‘Good God, Maggie!’ said 
Stephen, rising too and grasping her arm. 
‘you rave. How can you go back without 
marrying me? You don’t know what will be 
said, dearest. You see nothing as it really 
is.’ ‘Yes, I do. But they will believe me. 
I will confess everything. Lucy will believe 
me—she will forgive you, and—and—oh, 
some good will come by clinging to the right. 
Dear, dear Stephen, let me go!—don’t drag me 
into deeper remorse. My whole soul has never 
consented—it does not consent now.’ Stephen 
let go her arm, and sank back on the chair, 
half-stunned by despairing rage. He was 
silent a few moments, not looking at her; 
while her eyes were turned toward him yearn- 
ingly, in alarm at this sudden change. At 
last he said, still without looking at her— Go, 
then—leave me—don’t torture me any longer 
—TI can’t bear it.’ Involuntarily she leaned 
toward him and put out her hand to touch 
his. But he shrank from it as if it had been 
burning iron, and said again, ‘ Leave me!’ ” 


Ill 


It does not seem to me that the true logic 
of the tale is Maggie’s death with Tom Tul- 
liver, or Stephen’s marriage with Lucy. It is 
a forced touch where the husband and wife 
stand together beside the grave of the brother 
and sister; but in the novels, the best of the 
novels, fifty years ago, they forced their 
touches rather more than they do now. To 
kill people or to marry them is to beg the 
question; but into some corner the novelist 
is commonly forced who deals with a prob- 
lem. It is only life that can deal masterfully 
with problems, and life does not solve them 
by referring them to another life or by 
stifling them with happiness. How life 
would have solved the problem of Maggie 
Tulliver I am not quite prepared to say; but 
I have my revolt against George Eliot’s solu- 
tion. All the more I must own that the evolu- 
tion of the heroine’s character, from the sort 
of undisciplined, imaginative, fascinating 
little girl we see her at first, into the impas- 
sioned, bewildered, self-disciplined woman we 
see her at last, is masterly. Having given 
my opinion that her supreme expression is in 
her relation to her lover, I have my doubts, or 
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at least my compunctions in 
behalf of her relation to her 
brother. Unquestionably the 
greatest pathos of the story 
appeals to us from her rela- 


tion to her brother. The 
adoring dependence, the 
grieving indignation, the 
devotion, the revolt, the 
submission, and the _ re- 


union which make up her 
love for him is such a study 
of sisterly affection as I 
should not know where to 
match. The very condi- 
tions of her intellectual and 
emotional superiority in- 
volve a moral inferiority to 
the brute simplicity, the 
narrow integrity, thé he- 
roic truth of the more 
singly-natured man. Mag- 
gie saw life more whole 
than Tom, but that part of 
it which she saw he discern- 
ed with a clearness denied 
to her large but cloudy 
vision. It is a great and 
beautiful story, which one 
reads with a helpless won- 
der that such a book should 
ever be in any wise super- 
seded, or should not con- 
stantly keep the attention 
at least of those fitted to 
feel its deep and lasting sig- 
nificance. 
. IV 

Through the immeasur- 
ably greater importance of 
its heroine, “The Mill on 
the Floss” is a greater 
book than “ Adam Bede,” if 
we are to take Hetty Sorrel 
for the heroine of “ Adam 
Bede,” as I suppose we must, 
and not Dinah Morris. I have no doubt but the 
author gave her best work to the portrayal of 
Dinah’s nature, and not in any merely volun- 
tary or mechanical way, but from the highest 
artistic perception and intention. She has 
revealed in her character one of the highest 
types of womanhood and of sainthood; and 
yet it is poor, shallow, weak, sinful Hetty, 
with the mind of a child scarcely maturing 
through the will if not the guilt of a murder- 
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IN WORSHIP OF HER OWN PRETTY LOOKS. 


Drawn by Henry Hort. 


ess, that takes our interest from this great 
woman and saint, and holds us heartwrung 
and gasping in the presence of thet squal- 
id experience. Soul for soul, even the light 
man who betrays Hetty has through the 
anguish of his repentance really a higher 
claim upon our pity. But it is a law which 
must be divine, though we find it embodied 
in human justice nowhere out of fiction, 
that the weak and slight nature has a para- 
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mount right to our sympathy when it 
suffers. Its suffering moves us like that 
of some hapless little animal agonizing 
before our eyes in throes for which we 


can imagine no compensation elsewhere. 
For the soul thac suffers there is the possi- 
bility of an eternity of happiness, but for the 
thing that has no soul, or to which we attrib- 
ute none, there is no reparation; its anguish 
affects the spectator like an injustice, a wrong 
not less atrocious because indefinable. It does 
pot matter that Hetty Sorrel is a vain, thin, 
hard little nature, snared through nothing 
better perhaps than her vulgar fancy, her 
ignorant and selfish ambition. All the same 
she is snared, she is deceived, she is blotted 
out of hope as effectually as if she were, in 
the scope of the story, blotted out of life. 

The author’s hold upon her nature—it can 
hardly be called her character—is shown in 
nothing more than in the artistic conscience 
with which she keeps her from becoming more 
or other than her moral potentialities imply. 
There are two great passages in her history, 
almost as far apart as its beginning and its 
ending, which give the whole range of her 
spiritual experience; and one of these will 
oceur to the reader as the passage in which 
the poor creature triumphs in her beauty 
with her first definite hopes of Arthur Donni- 
thorne’s love. It occurs in the chapter called 
“The Two Bed-Chambers,” where Dinah and 
Hetty sleep in the farm-house, and while 
Dinah is dedicating herself in thoughts that 
are cares and prayers, Hetty is peacocking up 
and down her little room in worship of her 
own pretty looks. 

“Having taken off her gown and white 
’*kerchief, she drew a key from the large pocket 
that hung outside her petticoat, and unlock- 
ing one of the lower drawers in the chest, 
reached from it two short bits of wax-candle— 
secretly bought at Treddleston—and stuck 
them in the two brass sockets. Then she drew 
forth a bundle of matches, and lighted the 
candles; and last of all, a small red-framed 
shilling looking-glass, without blotches. It 
was into this small glass that she chose to 
look first after seating herself. She looked 
into it, srailing, and turning her head on one 
side for a minute, then laid it down and took 
out her brush and comb from an upper drawer. 
She was going to let down her hair and make 
herself look like that picture of a lady in Miss 
Lydia Donnithorne’s dressing-room. It was 
soon done, and the dark hyacinthine curves 
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fell on her neck. It was not heavy, massive, 
merely rippling hair, but soft and silken, run- 
ning at every opportunity into delicate rings. 
But she pushed it all backward, to look like 
the picture, and form a dark curtain, throw- 
ing into relief her round white neck. Then 
she put down her brush and comb, and looked 
at herself, folding her arms before her, still 
like the picture. ... Oh, yes! she was very 
pretty; Captain Donnithorne thought so. 
Prettier than anybody about Hayslope — 
prettier than any of the ladies she had ever 
seen visiting at the Chase—indeed it seemed 
fine ladies were rather old and ugly—and 
prettier than Miss Bacon, the miller’s daugh- 
ter, who was called the beauty of Treddleston. 
And Hetty looked at herself to-night with 
quite a different sensation from what she had 
ever felt before; there was an invisible spec- 
tator whose eye rested on her like morning on 
the flowers. His soft voice was saying over 
and over again those pretty things she had 
heard in the wood; his arm was round her, 
and the delicate rose-scent of his hair was 
with her still. The vainest woman is never 
thoroughly conscious of her own beauty till 
she is loved by the man who sets her own 
passion vibrating in return. But Hetty 
seemed to have made up her mind that some- 
thing was wanting, for she got up and reach- 
ed an old black lace searf out of the linen- 
press, and a pair of large ear-rings out of the 
sacred drawer from which she had taken 
her candles. It was an old, old scarf, full of 
rents, but it would make a becoming border 
round her shoulders, and set off the white- 
ness of her upper arm. And she would take 
out the little ear-rings she had in her ears— 
oh, how her aunt had scolded her for having 
her ears bored!—and put in those large ones; 
they were but colored glass and gilding; but, 
if you didn’t know what they were made of, 
they looked just as well as what the ladies 
wore. And so she sat down again, with the 
large ear-rings in her ears, and the black lace 
searf adjusted round her shoulders. She 
looked down at her arms; no arms could be 
prettier down to a little way below the elbow 
—they were white and plump, and dimpled to 
match her cheeks; but towards the wrist she 
thought with vexation that they were coarsen- 
ed by butter-making and other work that 
ladies never did. Captain Donnithorne 
wouldn’t like her to go on doing work; he 
would like to see her in nice clothes, and 
thin shoes and white stockings, perhaps with 
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silk clocks to them; for he must love her 
very much—no one else had ever put his 
arm around her and kissed her in that way. 
He would want to marry her and make a lady 
of her—she could hardly dare to shape the 
thought—yet how else could it be?.... And 
nothing could be as it had been again; per- 
haps some day she should be a grand lady 
and ride in her coach, and dress for dinner 
in a brocaded silk, with feathers in her hair 
and her dress sweeping the ground, like Miss 
Lydia and Lady Dacey, when she saw them 
going into the dining-room one evening, as 
she peeped through the little round window 
in the lobby; only she should not be old and 
ugly like Miss Lydia, or all the same the 
thickness like Lady Dacey, but very pretty, 
with her hair done in a great many different 
ways, and sometimes in a pink dress, and 
sometimes in a white one—she didn’t know 
which she liked best; and’ Mary Burge and 
everybody would perhaps see her going out 
in her carriage—or rather, they would hear 
of it; it was impossible to imagine these 
things happening at Hayslope in sight of her 
aunt. At the thought of all this splendor, 
Hetty got up from her chair, and in doing 
so caught the little red-framed glass with the 
edge of her scarf, so that it fell with a bang 
on the floor; but she was too eagerly occupied 
with her vision to care about picking it up; 
and after a momentary start, began to pace 
with a pigeon-like stateliness backward and 
forward along her room, in her colored stays 
and colored skirt, and the old black lace 
searf round her shoulders, and the great 
glass ear-rings in her ears. No eye- 
lashes could be more beautiful than Hetty’s; 
and now, while she walks with her pigeon- 
like stateliness along the room, and looks 
down on her shoulders bordered. by the old 
black lace, the dark fringe shows to perfec- 
tion on her pink cheek. They are but dim, 
ill-defined pictures that her narrow bit of an 
imagination can make of the future; but of 
every picture she is the central figure, in fine 
clothes. Captain Donnithorne is very close 
to her, putting his arm round her, perhaps 
kissing her, and everybody else is admiring 
and envying her, especially Mary Burge, 
whose new print dress looks very contempt- 
ible by the side of Hetty’s resplendent toilet. 
Does any sweet or sad memory mingle with 
this dream of the future—any loving thought 
of her second parents—of the children she 
had helped to tend—of any youthful com- 
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panion, any pet animal, any relic of her own 
childhood even? Not one. There are some 
plants that have hardly any roots; you may 
tear them from their native nook of rock or 
wall, and just lay them over your ornamental 
flower-pot, and they blossom none the worse.” 


Vv 

The whole dark, fateful drama, the drama 
predestined of the contact of such natures 
as Hetty Sorrel’s and Arthur Donnithorne’s, 
passes between this typical scene and the 
other of which I wish to remind the reader. 
That has happened which must happen with 
a spirit so selfish and shallow as hers, and a 
spirit so selfish and soft as his; and though 
his guilt is greater because his knowledge is 
greater, she is guilty to the limit of her 
lesser knowledge. When the man who loves her 
with the love of the husband he had hoped to 
be compels her paramour to break with her, 
but too late, and when Hetty can no longer 
hide her shame, she seeks to hide herself 
from all who know her. She runs away from 
home, and when her time comes, and her 
child is born, she is tempted to kill it. It is 
found dead, though she has not killed it, and 
its death is traced to her, and she is con- 
demned to die for the deed she has thought 
to do but has not done. The night before 
she is appointed to suffer she is in her cell, 
with Dinah Morris watching and praying 
beside her. 

“*Dinah,’ Hetty sobbed out, throwing her 
arms round Dinah’s neck, ‘I will speak... 
I will tell...I won’t hide it any more.’ But 
the tears and sobs were too violent. Dinah 
raised her gently from her knees, and seated 
her on the pallet again, sitting down by her 
side. It was a long time before the convulsed 
throat was quiet, and even then they sat 
some time in stillness and darkness, holding 
each other’s hands. At last Hetty whispered, 
‘I didn’t do it, Dinah. ... I buried it in the 
wood....and it cried....I heard it ery.... 
ever such a way off....all night....and I 
went back because it cried.’.... She paused, 
and then spoke hurriedly in a louder, plead- 
ing tone. ‘ But I thought perhaps it wouldn’t 
die—there might somebody find it. I didn’t 
kill it—I didn’t kill it myself. I put it down 
there and covered it up, and when I came back 
it was gone.... It was because I was so very 
miserable, Dinah.... I didn’t know where to 
go...and I tried to kill myself before, and 
I couldn’t. Oh, I tried so to drown myself 
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in the pool, and I couldn’t. I went to Wind- 
sor—I ran away—did you know? I went to 
find him, as he might take care of me; and 
he was gone; and then I didn’t know what 
to do. I dared not go back home again—I 
couldn’t bear it. I couldn’t have borne to look 
at anybody, for they’d have scorned me. I 
thought o’ you sometimes, and thought I'd 
come to you, for I didn’t think you’d be cross 
with me, and cry shame on me; I thought I 
could tell you. ... And I came to a hay- 
stack, where I thought I could lie down and 
keep myself warm all night. There was a 
place cut into it, where I could make me a 
bed; and I lay comfortable, and the baby was 
warm against me; and I must have gone to 
sleep for a good while, for when I woke it 
was morning, but not very light, and the 
baby was crying. And I saw a wood a little 
way off.... I thought there’d perhaps be a 
ditch or a pond there....and it was so early 
I thought I could hide the child there, and 
get a long way off before the folks was up. 
And then I thought I’'d go home—I’d get 
rides in carts and go home, and tell ’em I'd 
been to try and see for a place, and couldn’t 
get one. I longed so for it, Dinah—I longed 
so to be safe at home. I don’t know how I 
felt about the baby. I seemed to hate it—it 
was like a heavy weight hanging round my 
neck; and yet its crying went through me, 
and I dared not look at its little hands and 
face. But I went on to the wood, and I 
walked about, but there was no water.’.... 
Hetty shuddered. She was silent for some 
moments, and when she began again, it was 
in a whisper. ‘I came to a place where 
there were lots of chips and turf, and 4. sat 
down on the trunk of a tree to think what I 
should do. And all of a sudden I saw a hole 
under the nut-tree, like a little grave. And 
it darted into me like lightning—I’d lay the 
baby there, and cover it with the grass and 
the chips. I couldn’t kill it any other way. 
And Id done it in a minute; and oh, it cried 
so, Dinah—I couldn’! cover it quite up—lI 
thought, perhaps, somebody ‘ud come and 
take eare of it, and then it wouldn’t die. 
And I made haste out of the wood, but I 
could hear it erying all the while; and when 
L got out into the fields, it was as if I was 
held fast—I couldn’t go away, for all I want- 
ed so to go.... But it was morning, for it 
kept getting lighter; and I turned back the 
way I'd come. I couldn’t help it, Dinah; it 
was the baby’s crying made me go; and yet I 
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was frightened to death.... I saw nothing 
but that place in the wood where I’d buried 
the baby ....I see it now. Oh, Dinah! shall 
I always see it?’ 

“Hetty hung round Dinah, and shuddered 
again. The silence seemed long before she 
went on. 

“*T met nobody, for it was very early, and 
I got into the wood.... I knew the way to the 
place ...the place against the nut-tree; and 
I could hear it crying at every step..... 
I thought it was alive.... I don’t know 
whether I was frightened or glad.... I don't 
know what I felt. I only know I was in the 
wood and heard the ery. I don’t know what 
I felt till I saw the baby was gone. And 
when I'd put it there, I thought I should 
like somebody to find it, and save it from 
dying; but when I saw it was gone, I was 
struck like a stone with fear. I never thought 
o’ stirring, I felt so weak. I knew I couldn’t 
run away, and everybody as saw me ’ud know 
about the baby. My heart went like a stone; 
I couldn’t wish or try for anything; it seemed 
like as if I should stay there forever, and 
nothing ’ud ever change. But they came 
and took me away.’ Hetty was silent, but 
she shuddered again, as if there were still 
something behind; and Dinah waited, for 
her heart was so full that tears must come 
before words. At last Hetty burst out, with 
a sob, ‘Dinah, do you think God will take 
away that crying and the place in the wood, 
now I’ve told everything? ‘Let us pray, 
poor sinner; let us fall on our knees again, 
and pray to the God of all mercy.’ ” 


VI 

It is a mark of maturing power in an 
author to deal more with complex and less 
with simple character. Acquaintance with 
life brings an increasing sense of the preva- 
lence of mixed motives in the actions of men, 
and a keener perception of the fact that per- 
sonality resides rather in the motives than 
the actions of men. An action is black or 
white; a motive is commonly the blend of 
several if not all the colors. This law of life 
the ripening talent gladly makes the law of 
its art. But there is another law, rather of the 
author’s nature than his art, to which his al- 
legiance is involuntary and insensible, and this 
is the law of recurrence in the types he treats. 

“Adam Bede” was George Eliot’s first 
great novel, and its characters, imposing and 
important as they were, were almost primi- 
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tively simple. Then came “ The Mill on the 
Floss,” where the characters are mainly 
simple, but where we have in Maggie Tulli- 
ver a personality worthy in its complexity 
of the maturing power of the author. In 
“ Romola,” a later book, there is a reversion 
in the heroine to the singly-motived types 
of .the earlier books; and in “ Middlemarch,” 
which came still later, the characters are 
so subtly studied that with the exception of 
Rosamond Viney’s plain selfishness, the mo- 
tives of nearly all, good, bad, and indifferent, 
are found as mixed as they would be in 
life. In “ Daniel Deronda” we see not a re- 
currence to the original simplicity in the 
motives of the persons represented, but 
rather the matured power of showing them 
complex beginning to fall into decay, to 
weaken and to fail of the supreme effects 
achieved in “ Middlemarch.” 

It may almost be said that in “ Romola” 
George Eliot as an artist, came to what Tol- 
stoy, in the moral world, calls “ the first con- 
sciousness.” In Tito Malema she must 
have rejoiced with full knowledge as the 
prime figure in English fiction, since Shak- 
spere’s men, to illustrate the play of mixed 
motives in character. That consummate 
scoundrel is indeed a glorious achievement; 
but Romola, generously as she is imagined, 
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is comparatively a failure. She is not an 
Italian of the Renaissance, she is not an 
Italian at all; she is a deeply ethicized in- 
tellectual English woman of the nineteenth 
century, with a Protestant conscience, and a 
middle-class tradition, moved by Puritanic 
principles, which even if we suppose her a 
Florentine Piagnone and a follower of Sa- 
vonarola, would not have actuated a Bardi 
in the time of the declining republic. She is 
spiritually a reversion to Dinah Morris, 
though appointed to such different offices in 
the story; as Tessa, her husband’s lgnorant 
little paramour, is a reversion to Hetty Sorrel. 
Tessa, of course, has nothing of Hetty’s igno- 
rant ambition, and there is no tragedy of 
self-deceit in her case; she has given herself 
to Tito because she has been asked, and not 
because she has ever dreamt of marrying 
him; she is as soft as Hetty is hard, and she 
is not vain. She is a contadina, as Hetty 
is a country girl, and Tito in her dim world 
holds the same high place that Donnithorne 
holds in Hetty’s; but her fate is not so ter- 
rible, because in that old Italy, still pagan 
under the Christian forms, there is no such 
tragedy for her as for Hetty ina time and 
a place where the Christian ideal of woman- 
hood has made the fear of shame stronger 
than even the fear of crime. 


“ Davestias 9 ew 
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Ghe Dre ac Boat 


A Lullaby 


BY LOUISE AYRES GARNETT 
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We are sailing away in a Wonder-Boat, 
Heigh-ho, my baby, O! 

We sail and sail, away and away, 

Far past the realms of the Waking Day, 

Where Near and Far are a silvery gray— 

"Tis the borderland of Night, they say— 

And there’ we drift and gently float, 

Drift, float, in our Wonder-Boat, 
Heigh-ho, my baby, O! 


And what is this Boat for baby here? 
Heigh-ho, my baby, O! 

O wee little craft, so new, yet old, 

The sails of silver, the hull of gold, 

While around the masts the poppies fold, 

And the boat is filled from peak to hold 

With tiny dreams for you, my dear, 

Dreams dear, for baby here, 
Heigh-ho, my baby, O! 


Who sails away in this Magic-Boat? 
Heigh-ho, my baby, O! 
There’s mamma, of course, with sleepy eyes; 
Close, close in her arms her baby lies; 
A quaint little owl around them flies, 
While the Dream Man stands, so kind and wise, 
And lets them nod, and idly float, 
Nod, float, in their Magic-Boat, 
Heigh-ho, my baby, O! 


Who is the Dream Man who loves you so? 
Heigh-ho, my baby, O! 

He’s a tall old man with soft white hair, 

Loose wrapped in a long gray coat so rare 

That streams and flutters upon the air. 

He’s thinking of dreams while standing there 

To waft unto you, my baby fair, 

And sends thoughts sweet as a whispered prayer, 

And gives you dreams that twinkle and glow, 

Twinkle and glow, for he loves you so, 

Heigh-ho, my baby, O! 
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ISS MARIA LEONARD 

gazed about the room, and a 
smile of satisfaction lighted 
the somewhat lined and wrin- 
kled face. “I didn’t suppose 
there ever could be so much 
old china in just one town,” she confided to 
her caller, who was following the little trim 
figure about, curiously inspecting the col- 
lection of crockery and china that completely 
filled every nook of the large, low-ceilinged 
room. “ Did you, Miss Judson ?”’ 

“No,” Miss Judson admitted, sinking into 
the one rocker that the room afforded, and 
platidly swaying to and fro while her eyes 
continuéd fheir close survey of the room and 
its contents. “I should have thought this 
old stuff would have got broken long ago. I 
shouldn’t have thought 
anybody’d have consid- 
ered it worth saving. 
Cracked old stuff, most 
of it, and ugly, too, be- 
side the handsome gilt 
things used nowadays.” 

Miss Maria straight- 





ened visibly. “I guess 
youre not up to 
china yet,” she sug- 


gested, carefully setting 
a cup a little farther 
back on the narrow shelf 
on which it stood. 
“Folks are getting to 
think a great deal of 
these things, you know. 
When I was visiting in 
New York, the folks 
were crazy over anything 








“ CAN’T I JUST SPEAK TO YOU A MINUTE?” 
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of the sort. Why, I went with Cousin Janet 
china-hunting one morning, and they acted 
as if they’d found a gold-mine, when ’twasn’t 
anything but an old cup without any handle 
to it, and chipped at that. There’s one just 
like it now.” She crossed the room and held 
up a cup with a flowering pattern in pale 
purple running over it. “And Janet she 
paid three dollars for one just like that, and 
not so good either, Elmira Judson.” 

“More fool she,” commented her guest, 
yet eying the cup with added respect. 

“And I found that cup up in Cyrus Or- 
cutt’s barn chamber, and it had a’ lot of plas- 
ter in it, and it had been there goodness 
knows how long. There was a lot more 
things tucked away up there, saucers and 
teapots full of dried herbs and squash seeds, 
and such a collection as 
you never saw in all 
your life. Betsy she 
seemed glad to get rid 
of ’em,and said she was 
sick to death of seeing 
the truck around, and 
more’n once she had a 
notion of smashing the 
whole lot. So I bought 
’em all, just as they 
stood, dirt and all, and 
I expect to make a good 
thing out of it.” 

“You don’t mean to 
say? Going to sell them 
again ?”’ 

“Didn’t you know? 
Why, Elmira Judson, I 
supposed that’s what 
you’d come round for; 
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kind of peeking round to see if there was 
anything you wanted to buy at the auction. 
’Most everybody’s been here, first and last. 
Haven’t you heard?’ 


SS 
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“1 WOULDN'T HAVE THOUGHT IT OF YOU.” 


Her caller shook her head. “I haven’t 
heard anything,” she replied, “except that 
Maria Leonard came home from New York 
with a fool notion about old things, and so I 
came round to see. I’ve always been interested 
in you, Maria, even if you wasn’t like the 
rest of the folks around here. I suppose you 
can’t help it.” 

“No more’n you can’t help being terrible 
aggravating,” Maria retorted, sharply. “ You 
haven’t seen these, then?’ She opened 
the drawer of the little candle-stand, steady- 
ing it with her other hand lest the china 
which heavily loaded it should jar, and drew 
forth a small white card. “ You might read 
that, and then you'll understand.” 

Miss Judson examined the card deliberate- 
ly. She felt Maria’s nervous eyes upon 
her. The writing was very even and precise. 
“T’d forgotten you were such a good writer,” 
she said at last. “Or perhaps you dici’t 
write them yourself?” 

“Yes, I did. Every one of them! Two 
hundred and seventy-five, and ’twasn’t any 
easy job, I can tell you, to keep ’em all look- 
ing neat.” Maria twitched impatiently. “I 
sent them to everybody in town I’d bought 
anything of, and a good many besides, and 
not slighted one, and then to lots of folks 
Janet knows. She is coming down, and a 
whole crowd with her.” 
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“Miss Maria Leonard wishes to an- 
nounce to her many friends that, after a 
thorough and systematic search among the 
old families of her town, she has succeeded 
in gathering a rare collection of old china, 
together with some valuable antique furni- 
ture, all of which she will offer at auction on 
Wednesday, April the sixteenth. You are 
cordially invited to attend.” 


There was a little silence as Miss Judson 
finished reading. Maria sat with clasped 
hands. “I think that sounds pretty well,” 
she ventured after a moment’s pause. “ It 
was real hard deciding just what I wanted to 
say. I spent one whole evening on that.” 

“T wouldn’t have thought it of you, Maria 
Leonard !” 

“ Thought what ?”’ 

“ That you’d do such a thing.” 

“ What thing?” 

“Why, go round town buying all your 
friends’ choicest possessions, and then selling 
them off to strangers who’ll show ’em off as 
if their grandfathers had eaten off the plates, 
and drank out o’ the cups, and given tea 
parties with the teapots, and all that.” Miss 
Judson’s voice had risen in crescendo, and her 
tones now were sharp and penetrating. “I 
call it harboring false pretences,” she went 
on, rising in her excitement and glaring down 
at Maria, who sat in stunned and startled 
silence. “ Here are all these things that ought 
to be handed down to children and grand- 
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PILOTING SOME CITY PEOPLE ABOUT THE ROOM. 
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children, and you tempting the people to part 
with them for money. You did; you know 
you did. You offered them money, Maria 
Leonard.” 

“Of course I did,” Maria retorted, sharp- 
ly, an angry sparkle springing into her eyes. 
“You didn’t think I begged or borrowed or 
stole them, did you? I paid for them in 
good cash, and the folks were glad enough to 
get it. I didn’t compel any one to sell to me, 
and a bargain’s a bafgain, I guess, whether 
it’s old cracked china or boots or turnips.” 

Maria’s lips came together with a click, 
and the two women surveyed each other in 
silence for a moment. Then Miss Judson 
turned and walked stiffly away with never a 
parting word. 

“ She’s just as jealous as she can be,” Ma- 
ria remarked as she watched her guest down 
the road. “She’s jealous because she didn’t 
have some to sell same’s the other folks. I 
guess she’s as fond of money as any one is, 
and spends a lot, too. That velvet mantilla 
didn’t cost any small sum, and she wears it 
real common, too. And blaming me for sell- 
ing this stuff, after making fun of it and 
saying it wasn’t good for anything at first, 
before she knew.” There were angry tears 
in her eyes as she turned back into the house 
and shut the door with a bang. 


The day of Miss Maria’s auction was a 
great day for the town. Every one went. 
For more than an hour there had been a 
steady procession towards the square white 
house, with its red flag planted in the front 
yard. 

“Looks as if some one had the fever here, 
doesn’t it?” one of the neighbors remarked 
as they came in sight of the house. “ They 
say that cousin of hers who set her up to it 
came down on the early, train, and a whole 
lot of city folks, and some folks from Spring- 
field came on the noon train. Barney Colson 
had his coach more’n full, and had to go back 
the second time.” 

“ And they do say the neighbors are terribly 
sort of put out about it,” chimed in a second. 
“Old lady Peters was up there this morning 
wanting to buy back a teapot she’d sold her. 
Seems now the things are really going, folks 
get a dreadful sudden fondness for them. 


And they hadn’t taken any notice of them 
all these years.” 

“ That’s just what Miss Leonard says,” the 
first declared, as they turned in from the 
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street and walked slowly up the gravelly walk. 
“My! what a lot of folks! ‘Most same’s a 
funeral, isn’t it ?”’ 

“But as I was saying, Miss Leonard she 
says, good and decided, ‘ You sold me these 
things good and fair, and I paid you what 
you asked; and now ’tain’t any more’n right 
that I should sell them and get my money 
back.’ Maria Leonard’s got a level head, 
and she’s real spunky when she sets out, and 
I’m glad of it. I do like auctions. Don’t 
you?” 

In the mean time Maria was flying from 
one end of the house to the other. The auc- 
tioneer wanted certain instructions, and one 
after another of the neighbors had demanded 
to see her in private. “I’m bothered ‘most 
to death and am sick of it already,” she con- 
fided to Cousin Janet, who was piloting some 
city people about the room, and relating the 
history of certain pieces in an audible whis- 
per. 

Just then some one touched her on the 
sleeve. “I want to see you very particular,” 
the old man pleaded. “Can’t I just speak 
to you one minute "bout that cup, Miss 
Maria?” 

“What cup?’ demanded Maria, sharply. 
“T’m not trying to sell anything that doesn’t 


belong to me, am I, Cyrus Orcutt?’ The 
pent-up impatience broke from Maria’s 


usually gentle lips. 

Cyrus stared. “ Of course not,” he replied, 
amiably. “I shouldn’t ever accuse you of 
doing that. What’s yours is yours, and no 
one’s got a right to dispute it; only I thought 
perhaps, Miss Maria ”—here he paused a mo- 
ment—* perhaps you wouldn’t put that cup 
up at auction, but would let me buy it back, 
and you wouldn’t lose anything by it.” 

Maria shook her head. 

“T’m real fond of that cup,” he went on. 
“T’ve had it ever since—well, a good many 
years, Miss Maria, and somehow I couldn’t 
bear to think of anybody else having it. I 
guess Betsy didn’t understand.” 

Maria seemed not to hear. She was 
looking past him at the moving heads just 
outside the many-paned window. Certainly 
there were plenty of customers at her auction. 
She would realize a large sum. Already sev- 
eral pieces had been marked by would-be 
purchasers. 

“T’d do ’most anything for you if you’d let 
me buy that cup back,” the old man went on, 
beseechingly. “I wish you would.” 
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“T’ve had five dollars offered for it al- 
ready,” Maria replied, concisely, “and just’s 
like as not ’twill bring more. You ought 
to take better care of your things if 
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“ JUST MATCHES A SET MY GRANDFATHER LEFT.” 
you think so much of them. Setting round 
in a barn chamber all filled with plaster ’n’ 
dirt. I guess you aren’t so very fond of it, 
or you’d be more particular.” She gave a 
nervous and annoyed laugh as she impatient- 
ly turned to go. 

“Oh, Miss Maria!” The old man’s voice 
was full of tears, and great drops rolled down 
over his wrinkled cheeks. 

Maria stopped short. 

“ That cup was Lydia’s,” the old man whis- 


pered, brokenly. “She gave it to me the 
night she died, Miss Maria, you remem- 
ber ?” 

Maria nodded. Her set expression re- 
laxed. 


“T’d just put the ring on her finger, and 
she said she wished she had something to give 
me, and all of a sudden she ran into the house 
and brought out the cup, and said, laughing, 


‘*Tain’t very much, but you can use it every 


day, and when you drink out of it you can 
always think of me.’ Then we both drank out 
of it, she the first and I next, putting my lips 
just where hers had rested, and—and—” The 
old man turned away. “I ’ain’t never drank 
from it since,” he concluded, with a sob. “I 
knew just where ’twas, and used to sit up 
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there hours thinking, and looking at it, and 
then out across the fields to where her grave 
is green on the hill-top. I didn’t ever think 
to part with it till I died, Miss Maria, and 
then it didn’t much matter.” 

Maria’s eyes were full of tears. “ Come,” 
she said, gently. “Let’s go and take it 
away.” 

They pushed their way through the crowd. 
It was thick now, and a confusion of voices 
filled the air. The auctioneer from Spring- 
field was standing high on a stool. The auc- 
tion had begun. One article had been sold 
already. He laid it down and took up an- 
other. It was Cyrus’s cup. 

Miss Maria made a frantic dive forward. 
“Stop,” she tried to gasp, but her thin, ex- 
cited voice was lost in the din. 

Several bids were made. “That cup just 
matches a set my grandfather left,” a pros- 
perous-looking man was saying. “One of 
them disappeared in the most mysterious 
manner, and I’m glad to complete the set.” 
He added another dollar to the bid. 

“ Three—five—seven—eight—ten.” There 
was a pause. The old man grew white, and 
he wearily closed his eyes. 

“Going, going—” The auctioneer paused. 
There was a commotion. His eyes had 
caught the waving of a hand where the crowd 
was densest. He turned expectantly. “Go- 
ing,” he repeated. “Going at ten—going—” 

With a mighty effort Miss Maria climbed 
on to a broken chair, and her face, red with 
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“ GOING, GOING—” THE AUCTIONEER PAUSED. 
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the exertion, peered above the heads of the 
curious crowd. “That cup is not for sale,” 
she cried, in a clear, insistent voice. “It is 
a mistake. Don’t you understand? That 
cup is not for sale!” 

There was a little silence as she dismount- 
ed. The crowd drew apart and made way 
for her as, with a quick, decided step, she 
passed among them straight to the side of 
the auctioneer and took the cup from his 
hand. 

Another article was rut up. This time it 
was a tea-urn. “One Mrs. Peters’s mother 
had to go to housekeeping with,” one neigh- 
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bor whispered to another. “I’ve a good mind 
to bid on it myself, just for fun.” 

The faint bid was lost in the shower of bids 
that followed. Finally the bidders narrowed 
down to two. Each seemed reluctant to let 
it go, and the bids rose higher and higher. 
The interested spectators held their breaths. 
“Only Mrs. Peters’s teapot!” 

Finally it was sold. There was a sort of 
explosive sigh from the crowd as the tension 
relaxed. Those nearest her looked at Maria. 
There was a triumphant smile on her face 
as she jotted down the figures on a bit of 
paper. The auction was going very well. 


“Some of the things went real high, high- 
er’n you could get in New York, and I’m sure 
you ought to be satisfied,” Janet remarked, 
when the auction was over, and she and 
Maria had withdrawn for a moment to the 
“partly dismantled room. “It seemed to me 
that they went exceedingly high, Maria, for 
a country place. Some of the folks were real 
disappointed.” 

Maria smiled absently. “ Your New York 
friends took all the Spooner china, didn’t 
they?’ she queried. 

“Yes; they’d have bought more. There 
was lots they wanted, only it went so high. 
Just as soon as they thought they’d got it, 
some one bid higher. It was very exasperat- 
ing. I think they were quite put out.” 

Maria made no comment. She was pass- 
ing around the room, a happy smile on her 
placid face. “ Mrs. Peters will be glad to 





have her teapot again,” she murmured, paus- 


ing in front of the flowered urn. “I don’t 


wonder one mite that she felt bad. It did 
seem real hurd in me.” 
“What do you mean?” Janet queried, 


sharply. “Old lady Peters never bought that 
urn back at that price?” 

“ No.” 

“ Well, then ?” 

“T did.” 

“You?” 

“Yes,” timidly; then gathering courage, 
“T bid them all back in, Janet, all except the 
Spooner china. Somehow I couldn’t bear to 
let them go, seeing how folks felt.” 

There was an audible silence. 

“Tm going to take them all back the first 
thing in the morning,” she said, happily. 
“ And, Janet, I think it was a real good auc- 
tion.” 
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How cozy are the little farms 
The children make at night, 

Around the table where the lamp 
Is shining warm and bright. 


There fields and lawns are neatly planned, 
And trees set out between, 

And silent little flocks and herds 
Graze in the meadows green. 





Oh, pleasant table-cover land; 
How bright its pastures lie! 
And oh, how hard when bed-time comes 


And all must be put by! 
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BOOK II 


CHAPTER IIl.—/(Continued) 
EANTIME the doctor in his 
study had completely wasted 
his morning in pondering over 
the almost impossible situa- 


tion that he wished to bring 


about; and, finally, as the 
Trevor coach drew up to the door, he left 
his study, resignedly determined to leave his 
hopes to chance for fulfilment. 

The four ladies alighted from the vehicle, 
leaving behind them, to the care of the 
black foot-boy, the large number of bundles 
brought from the sale. Their host handed 
Madam Trevor sedately up the walk and 
into the house where now Mistress Lettice 
Carroll, his sister, and Frances Appleby, his 
sister-in-law, both in starched and flowered 
paragon, with powdered locks atop of de- 
mure, quaint little heads, stood in the door- 
way to welcome the guests. When the ladies 
had removed their head-gear and searfs up- 
stairs they returned to the drawing-room 
where, it being near the hour for dinner, 
young Charles Carroll and Father St. Quen- 
tin awaited them with the doctor. Madam 
Trevor, Virginia, and Deborah greeted the 
priest with reverent friendship, for every 
Sunday they attended the mass which he per- 
formed in the Carroll Chapel, where the few 
families of the old faith in Annapolis were 
accustomed to congregate; and besides this 
he had been kind enough to give some in- 

Begun in Harper’s Bazar No. 1, Vol. XXXIV. 


struction to the Trevor girls and Deborah in 
the art of conversing in the French language. 
But Lucy hung uneasily back in the presence 
of Pére Aimé till he himself went forward 
and gave her a few gentle and impersonal 
words of greeting. Madam Trevor, beside 
Mistress Lettice, gave her daughter an an- 
noyed glance, but nothing was said on the 
subject. When Deborah, however, left St. 
Quentin’s side, the doctor placed himself in 
her way and managed to ask in a lowered 
voice as she passed him: 

“You brought the monkshood with you?” 

And the girl nodded gravely “yes.” The 
next instant she was seized upon by young 
Charles, who regarded her less as a piece of 
femininity than some pretty thing, excellent 
to talk to, and a very good walker, produced 
by a beneficent nature for his especial benefit. 
They had wandered over to the window to- 
gether, speaking of a forth-coming sail up the 
river, when Deborah’s attention was caught 
by the voice of St. Quentin, who was address- 
ing the doctor on an interesting topic. 

“Tf it would not displease you, sir,” St. 
Quentin had begun, “I should like to give 
Charles an hour’s holiday this afternoon.” 

“And wherefore this leniency, good 
father?” queried Carroll, smiling good- 
humoredly. 

“For a kind of charity, I imagine. This 
morning, as I walked the length of the street 
before breakfast, Mistress Vawse came sud- 
denly running out of her ordinary to ask if I 
would not go in with her at once or at some 


hour of the day. She has lodged in her house, 
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it seems, a foreigner—French—who arrived 
yesterday on the Baltimore, half dead with 
fever, and who was carried up from the 
wharves to be taken care of by her. It appears 
that he raves continually in French, and I 
fancy that the curiosity of good Mistress 
Vawse is growing strong within her, or else 
she would know how best to serve him, for 
she would have me come and translate for 
her some of his wild words, knowing that I 
have what she terms an unholy learning in 
that most ungodly tongue. As ’twas then too 
near the breakfast hour to obey her wishes, I 
promised to come later in the day.” 

“And so, thy curiosity being roused by 
the dame’s, thou canst not wait thy visit till 
after vespers, eh?’ And the doctor laughed. 

“ Seeing that it is a case of distress on the 
part of one of my countrymen, I would go 
on the first opportunity on whatever pre- 
tence,” returned the father, calmly. 

“Well, then, you shall be off directly we 
finish dinner,” answered Carroll, devoutly im- 
ploring Providence to come to his aid. 
“ And—” 

“And if that is done I would have Deb- 
orah go with him,” said Providence at once, 
speaking through Madam Trevor, “with a 
message to Miriam Vawse. ’Tis concerning 
the cherry brandy, Deborah. The last of hers 
was so excellent that I would have her make 
for us a keg this year. Tell her to take three 
trees of our fruit for it, and one tree for 
herself, which, together with two bushels of 
potatoes in the autumn, will pay for the 
making. You might learn her way of fer- 
inenting, while you are on the point. Then 
you may come back alone if the father is not 
ready.” 

Come back! 


back. Dr. 


Yes, there must be a coming 
Carroll, however, was rubbing 
his satin knee in an eestasy of good humor; 
and Deborah herself, who, after a respectful 
bow to Madam Trevor, had shot one swift 
glance at the doctor, felt, as she returned to 


her conversation with young Charles, a 
curious little quiver of the heart which she 
afterwards decided to have been one of the 
most delightful sensations ever known. 

Once seated at the round, well-loaded table, 
conversation by general assent turned again 
to the Frenchman who had arrived on the 
Baltimore. 

“ As a matter of fact,” confessed the doc- 
tor, willing to tell what he knew of the mat- 
ter now, “it was I who sent him up to Mis- 
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tress Vawse. I went down yesterday directly the 
ship was in, and, Croft having told me of the 
fellow, I got to see him. Faith, he was in a 
most execrable way! And besides, from what 
I could guess from his manner, and what 
Croft told me, he was a gentleman of rank. 
’Twould have been pitiable enough to have 
had him die there on the docks, so I packed 
him, with my compliments, his box, and my 
black, up to Miriam, who had him in excel- 
lent shape when I went there this morning.” 

“Charles, really you are monstrous dis- 
agreeable,” ventured Mistress Lettice, gently. 
“ Why did you not bring the poor man here? 
I vow Miriam Vawse can never manage alone, 
and—” 

“Nay, Lettice, he is too young for thee. 
Ten years ago ’twould have been a pretty 
enough romance, but—” 

“Perhaps,” struck in Madam Trevor, in 
time to prevent tears of mortification on the 
part of the little old maid—*“ perhaps I had 
better go instead of Deborah. I might see the 
man, and find out—” 

“Nay now, Antoinette!” interrupted the 
doctor, in a great fright, while Deborah her- 
self stirred a little anxiously, “you'll spoil 
all my purpose if you do that. _Let Debby go 
on the cherry errand if she will, but you shall 
not see this munseer till he’s well and fit to 
receive you. Then, if he prove what I think 
him, I’ll make him a dinner party here, and 
he shall sit next to Virginia and opposite you, 
and you may study him at will.” 

“La! *Twill be as bad for him as the time 
I had at the last Assembly ball, when at sup- 
per I had next me old Master Randal, who 
cannot hear thunder, while on the other side 
was Carleton Jennings, who had next him 
Lora Colvill that’s to marry him.” 

“ And where was Sir Charles Fairfield?’ 
queried little Mistress Appleby. 

Madam Trevor’s face changed suddenly, 
and Deborah colored. 

“Sir Charles? Oh—with Debby, I believe,” 
was Virginia’s kindly, indifferent reply. 

Thereupon St. Quentin, who had not been 
brought up in a cloister, looked approval at 
Miss Trevor, and adroitly changed the sub- 
ject. 

The meal coming to an end at length, the 
father immediately addressed Deborah on the 
subject of their visit: 

“Miss Travis, my curiosity still burns. 
Will you take pity upon it and accompany me 
as soon as you can down to the ordinary ?” 
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“TI will come at once if Madam Trevor per- 
mits,” was the reply. 

As the two approached the quaint little 
building with its small, swinging sign of 
“ Ordinary ” over the door, its mistress, look- 
ing out of the window of the sick-room, wit- 
nessed the approach of her expected visitors. 
She ran quickly down stairs to meet them, 
leaving her patient for the moment alone. 

Claude was lying perfectly still on his clean, 
Colonial bed, conscious of nothing about him, 
vaguely feeling the change of air, perhaps, 
and the improvement of his surroundings over 
those of the dismal ship’s cabin. But he was 
burning with fever, and, though the tossing 
of the ship got him into the habit of being 
still, he yet talked incessantly in his own 
language, while his widely open eyes, roving 
aimlessly as they did, noted everything about 
him, and changed it into some familiar ob- 
ject of his rooms “at home.” He saw Mis- 
tress Vawse leave the window, and cried after 
her anxiously: 

“ N’oubliez pas, chére Marquise, que vous 
m’avez promis le deuxiéme menuet!” 

Then, through the stillness, came the mur- 
mur of voices from below. For an instant 
he listened intently. “ Henri—tu es tard. 
Quelle heure est-ilf Hein? Mesquin! Est-ce 
que votre Victorine est eufin moins cruelle?”’ 
Footsteps sounded on the stairs, but the sick 
man turned away his head impatiently. “ Ne 
faites pas un tel bruit. Ma foi! J’ai un 
téte! Apportez-moi de lVeau, Chaumelle. 
Ventre bleu!” 

Claude sat suddenly up in bed with a new 
vision before his eyes. Very distinctly he 
beheld, entering the room, far in advance of 
his marquise and a step or two before some 
abbé, a floating picture of blue and white, 
with delicate ruffles, a matchless throat, grave, 
bluish eyes, and hair neither dark nor light 
falling in confusion about two slender shoul- 
ders. More and more intently he sat and 
gazed, while his seattered senses strove at 
last to adjust themselves, and his breath came 
rapidly through his parted lips. Deborah, St. 
Quentin, and Miriam Vawse had stopped still, 
just as they entered the room. Deborah’s 
eyes fell upon the rapt look of de Mailly, 
and were held, spellbound. She scarcely saw 
what he was like, or what was the color of 
the eyes she looked into, nor was she con- 
scious of any part in the scene till Aimé St. 
Quentin quietly laid a hand upon her arm. 
She quivered and moved her head, slowly, 
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till she beheld the priest’s face. Then, sud- 
denly realizing where she was, she passed her 
hand over her forehead and stepped slowly 
back, while the father, with an unreadable 
expression, advanced to the bedside, and Mis- 
tress Vawse, unable to comprehend just why 
she had stopped so long at the door, came 
into the room, 

“You’ve some medicine, Miss Debby, the 
deetor told me,” she said, going to the girl’s 
side. 

At the same moment Claude dropped back 
upon his pillows, muttering, with dry lips, 
“Du vin, Armand—-pour l’amour de Dieu, 
du vin!” 

Deborah looked up quickly, catching and_ 
understanding the words. “Have you some- 
thing for him to drink?’ she asked, before 
St. Quentin could speak. 

“ Ay. There’s fresh water and a tankard 
here,” responded Mistress Vawse, hurrying 
over to a small stand in one corner, where 
stood a pewter pitcher and mug. 

“ Then let me have the cup for a moment,” 
said the girl, in a low voice, taking from her 
breast the little bottle of brownish liquid. 
Into the water which Dame Miriam brought, 
Deborah, with a steady hand, poured five 
drops of the aconitum napellus. “ Now make 
him take it—all,” she said, recorking the phial. 

St. Quentin took the cup and pressed it to 
the lips of de Mailly, who was still groaning 
with thirst. He drained the draught eagerly 
and lay back on his pillows, murmuring 
thanks, and closing his eyes for the first time 
since early morning. The priest, attracted 
by his manner and his face, lifted a chair to 
the bedside and sat down. Deborah, after 
looking at him once again, drew a long 
breath and moved over to the window, when 
Miriam touched her arm. 

“Leave the medicine here and come with 
me, Miss Debby, till I show you some of his 
things.” 

“What things? Wait, you must know 
about this first. Never give him more than 
four drops in-half a cup of water—and that 
not too often—twice a day, I think.” 

“Why? Is’t dangerous?” 

“Ten drops will kill an animal.” 

“ Mercy on us! I'll be careful, then. But 
come now to the best room. There I’ve laid 
some of his things that were all rumpled 
with bad packing. My faith! Such satins 
and laces you never did see, and’ linen—as 
fine as your India muslin—and shoe-buckles!” 








CLAUDE SAT SUDDENLY UP IN BED WITH A NEW VISION BEFORE HIS EYES. 
Drawn by Artuve L. Keuver. 
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With which information good Miriam led the 
way on tiptoe from the room, Deborah, 
half reluctantly, half eagerly, following her. 

Across a little passageway on the other side 
of the house was the “ best bed-room ” of the 
little old inn. Here, upon the high bed, care- 
fully covered from the sun and any stray 
atom of dust, with a clean linen sheet, lay 
half of Claude’s wardrobe. As Mistress Vawse 
threw the cover aside Deborah uttered a little 
exclamation. Before her were the two court 
suits of pink and white satin, with their deli- 
cate silver and silken embroidery, their elab- 
orate waistcoats, point-lace ruffles, and silk 
stockings. Beside them lay orderly little 
piles of red-heeled slippers with paste buckles, 
linen shirts, a jewelled scabbard, two or three 
pins of diamonds, of which neither woman 
guessed the value, some rings, a white three- 
cornered hat, two wigs, and an ivory snuff- 
box in whose cover was the miniature of a 
beautiful woman, surrounded with pearls. 

“ How beautiful!” murmured Deborah, lay- 
ing one finger gently on the embroidered 
pocket of the pink coat. “ How beautiful! 
I have never seen aught like them.” 

“Nor I. Not on the Governor himself.” 

There was a silence as the two Colonial 
women stood over the courtier’s wardrobe, in 
this little bed-room of the far New World. 
Then again Deborah said, more to herself 
than to her companion: 

“And the ladies—do they, too, have such 
things as these?” 

“Oh, Miss Debby! Have you forgot Mad- 
am Trevor’s wedding satin, with the veil and 
train? And the brocade she wore to the Gov- 
ernor’s ball ?”’ 

But the girl shook her head impatiently. 
“Madam has nothing in the cedar chest so 
wonderful as this,” she answered, lifting up a 
ruffle of Venice lace, as delicate as frost upon 
a window-pane. She looked at it lovingly for 
a long moment and was about to replace it, 
when her eyes fell on something which had 
lain beneath. It was a white kid glove, its 
back embroidered in tarnished gold and set 
with little blue stones, while in the centre of 
the arabesques was a monogram and crest, 
also in gold, unstudded. The girl turned it 
over, mechanically. Yes, there was some- 
thing on the palm—the painting of a man’s 
face and shoulders—a handsome face, if dis- 
torted a little by the brush. 

Deborah raised her eyes till they met those 
of Mistress Vawse. 


“ This—does not belong to him? 
mean, a man’s—gauntlet ?” 

“No, Miss Debby. When I took off his 
old suit yesterday I found that glove pinned 
to his shirt on the left side, over—” 

“His heart.” 

Mistress Vawse nodded. The glove dropped 
from Deborah’s hand, and Father St. Quentin 
suddenly appeared at the door. 

“The coach is coming, Deborah. Have you 
told Mistress Vawse of the cherries yet ?” 

“Oh no! I will as we go down.” 

“ And how’s the Frenchman, sir?” 

The father smiled. “ Luck is against my 
practice of French for the day, I fear. I 
must come to-morrow. It must be Mistress 


Deborah’s medicine. He is sleeping like a 
child.” 


Is not, I 


CHAPTER III 


THE PLANTATION 


more had set sail on her return voyage to 


|’ was nearly four weeks since the Balti- 
England. 


The June days were flying. 


Peach blossoms had long since fallen ; cherries 
were daily reddening; and the turkeys had 
been turned into the tobacco-fields for their 
annual feast of the insect life so destroying to 


young plants. In nine days more the com- 
missioners from Annapolis were to make their 
departure for Lancaster in Pennsylvania, for 
the purpose of settling the long - delayed 
matter of purchasing charter rights from the 
Indians. It was, moreover, a Monday after- 
noon, and very warm, when Virginia Trevor 
came languidly up from the rose-garden tow- 
ard the wide and shady portico of the house. 
In her hand she held two magnificent red 
roses which she now and then raised to her 
face, they being in perfect contrast to her 
white gown and petticoat of palest yellow. 

The portico was furnished in the fashion 
of a room, for in summer the family were 
inclined to spend more time there than in the 
house. Upon it now, in one of the comfort- 
able chairs that surrounded a wicker table, 
sat the solitary occupant of the portico—Sir 
Charles. He had been here for an hour or 
so, ever since dinner was over, half awake, 
bored, wishing for amusement, but without 
energy to go in search of it. On Virginia’s 
approach he rose, bowed, and went to the edge 
of the porch to hand her up. 

“Thank you,” she said, smiling a little. 
“Tt was a condescension! You look very 
sleepy.” 
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“And you are, as ever, pleased to make 
sport of me,” he responded, good-humoredly. 
“Have you no pity for a man weary of him- 
self, his very sportiveness, and most mightily 
tired of the silence of the trees, the shadows, 
the sun, and the river yonder?” 

“Troth, you are in a bad way,” responded 
the young lady, seating herself at the table 
and taking therefrom a reticule which held 
some silken knitting-work. 

There was a little pause before Fairfield 
observed, idly, “My aunt’s roses must be 
highly suecessful this year.” 

“Yes. These are very perfect.” 

“And are you going to be so selfish as 
to keep the two of them when not even 
one is needed to complete your beau—” 

“No, no. Stop!” 

Sir Charles looked at her in surprise. 

“Take both the flowers if you like ”—she 
tossed them over to him—“ but forbear any 
remarks on my appearance. I—I am not in 
the mood.” 

He fastened the roses upon his waistcoat, 
helped himself to a pinch of snuff, dusted his 
coat with a large handkerchief, and leaned 
toward her. “ How have I offended, oh, Vir- 
ginia the fair?” he asked, half lazily. 

The young lady shrugged her shoulders. 
“In no way at all. This is a Monday. 


Have you never noticed that I am always va- 
porish on Mondays?” 

“No, I had not noticed. 
member it! 
yesterday of M. de Mailly? 
you have seen him?” 


Oh! As I re- 
Tell me, what did you think 
Is’t the first time 


“Yes. And I think him a gentleman, and 
that his English accent is good. He looked 
rather pale. For the rest—why should I think 
of him at all, since his eyes are only for 
Deborah ?” 

“Deborah!” echoed the man, too quickly. 
He reeovered himself, however. “ Ah, well— 
he has seen her before. You and Lucy were 
strange to him.” 

“Tle has seen her before?” repeated Vir- 
ginia, surprised. 

“Several times. Didn’t you know? 
roll told me ’twas her doses—medicines 
probably saved his life.” 

“Ah! So that is what has made her so 
eager over Miriam Vawse.” Virginia gazed 
thoughtfully out among the trees toward 
the river, of which a flashing glimpse was 
now and then to be caught through the 
feathery foliage. 


Car- 
that 
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“T thought you knew, cousin, or I would 

not have spoken. There was no wrong in the 

matter. Only Deborah is peculiar. She—” 

“Oh, have no fear. I will not speak of 
the matter. But—I am not too fond of 
Deborah Travis; therefore I say nothing of 
her affairs. It might be better for her if I 
did.” 

“T think not,” he answered, cocily. “ Hark! 
There is some one coming up the road. Do 
you hear the beat of the hoofs?’ 

“ Yes.” 

At that moment Jim, the groom from the 
stables, came running to the portico and 
stood there expectantly facing the road, down 
which the sound of horse’s hoofs was becom- 
ing plainly audible. 

“ Who is it, Jim?” asked Sir Charles. 

“ Mas’ Thompson shout f’um road, minute 
ago, dat Mistah Rockwell ridin’ up.” 

“ Oh—Mr. Rockwell!” Virginia rose with 
rather a cold expression settling over her 
face, and Sir Charles shrugged indifferently 
as the visitor came in sight and presently 
halted his mare at the portico. 

He was a florid, rotund, sahdy-haired fel- 
low, the rector of St. Anne’s of Annapolis; 
conceited, a large eater, and a fair story- 
teller, but without brain enough to make 
himself obnoxiously disagreeable. He came 
up the two steps, wiping his face with an 
enormous handkerchief. His dress had been 
somewhat disturbed by the long gallop, and 
his bag-wig was awry. Before bowing to 
Virginia he stopped to adjust these matters, 
and then, having returned the slightly dis- 
tant salute of the Lieutenant, he observed, in 
a thin, non-clerical voice, 

“Mistress Virginia, if it is not ineonven- 
ient, I am bent upon seeing your brother and 
Madam Trevor this afternoon.” 

“Vincent is in the fields, Mr. Rockwell. I 
will have him sent for.” 

“Pray do not do so, my dear young lady. I 
would not for the world put you to such 
trouble. No doubt he will be in later. I 
will see madam your mother first. If you 
could tell me where I may find her—” 

“Will you step into the parlor, please. If 
Sir Charles will excuse me I will call my mo- 
ther at once.” 

The Lieutenant bowed politely, and the two 
passed into the house, leaving Fairfield to sit 
down again with another shrug at the inter- 
ruption that left him once more to his bore- 
dom. Presently, to his mild surprise, he per- 
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ceived young Charles’ Carroll hurrying 
through the shrubbery in the distance, across 
the road. 

“Carroll! Oh, Carroll!” shouted Fairfield; 
but if the boy heard him he made no reply, 
quickening his pace a little. 

As a matter of fact, young Carroll did not 
want to hear. It was for Deborah that he had 
come to the plantation, and he was going to 
seek her in the spot where she was most likely 
to be found. 

Young Carroll was close upon her before he 
was perceived; and when she beheld his ex- 
pression she burst into a sudden peal of 
laughter. 

“lm so glad you’ve come, Charles,” she 
said, holding out a hand which he clasped and 
shook as he might a man’s. 

“T have the pinnace. Can you come sail- 
ing now ?” 

“Oh yes! I’ve finished my spinning ”— 
she made a little grimace—“ and the knit- 
ting, and have crushed two bushels of rose 
leaves for distilling, and have told three 
ghost stories—and now I may sail, I think.” 

“Must I ask madam?” he queried, dubi- 
ously. 

She laughed. “No. There now, Sambo, 
run away. No. I can go without asking.” 

Very gently Deborah put away the child 
who still clung to her skirts, and started off 
beside her companion toward the river. Vir- 
ginia and Sir Charles, from the portico, saw 
them pass the shrubbery. Fairfield repressed 
an exclamation. He would have given much 
to have been in the boy’s place: and Vir- 
ginia, catching a glimpse of his face, knew it, 

-but was silent. 

“T’ve got that Frencher—de Mailly—in the 
boat,” observed Charles, as if offering a bit 
of off-hand information. “TI like bim and he 
asked to come. What’s the matter?” 

Deborah had stopped short in her walk. 
“ He there!” she cried, looking anxiously at 
her rumpled dress, knowing that her hair 
was all awry, and beginning to pull down the 
sleeves that were rolled to her shoulders. 
“Oh, you might have told me! How could 
you have let me come looking so?” 

“You didn’t mind me, though,” returned 
Charles, not over-pleasantly. “Come, let the 
sleeves stay up, and don’t bother with your 
hair. You’re a thousand times prettier so, if 
that’s what you want.” 

The wharf belonging to the Trevor place 
was hidden from the house by the foliage of 
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the peach-orchard on the river-bank. Claude 
de Mailly, waiting in the little pinnace, be- 
held the two figures approaching him among 
the trees, and made his way along the bow- 
sprit, that he might help the young gir! into 
the boat. 

“ Better let me take the steering to-day, 
Deborah,” observed Charles, as they swung 
away from the dock. 

“Oh—does mademoiselle herself steer at 
times?” asked Claude, with the quaintly 
twisted s’s and r’s that Deborah loved to 
hear. 

“ Sometimes,” she replied. 

“River or bay, Deb?” inquired Carroll, 
bluffly. , 

“The river; and let us beat up along the 
other shore. ’Tis prettier.” 

“All right. Mind the sail, now.” 

Deborah obediently ducked her head, but 
Claude, not understanding the chservation, 
and being turned from the canvas, sat still 
as the heavy boom swung over. Charles 
shouted, and Deborah seized his arm, pulling 
him down just in time. When they were 
under way again, de Mailly sat up straight 
and looked curiously at the sail. 

“Ma foi! comme j’étais béte!” he observed, 
smiling at the girl, who returned his glance. 
The incident had broken the little stiffness 
of her manner—a fact which the French- 
man perceived with relief. “You saved my 
unfortunate head another blow, Mistress 
Travis. I thank you for it.” 

“T am glad that I saw you,” she answered. 
“Charles and I have both been knocked over 
with it. One does not always see. Let her 
out and run free with the wind.” 

With this command and a sigh of content 
Deborah sank down at Carroll’s feet, laid her 
head upon the seat, and said no more. Charles 
could feel a bit of her calico ruffle over his 
foot, and her shoulder close to his arm, and 
was perfectly happy in watching the sail and 
feeling the tiller quiver in his grasp. The 
stranger reclined on a cushion in the bottom 
of the boat facing the stern, his eyes resting 
half the time upon Deborah, and half the 
time upon the silver wake of the little boat. 

A more perfect afternoon the gods never 
contrived. The sun was, by this time, well 
on its descent, the west was a glare of glory, 
and the whole river caught its reflection and 
poured an endless, golden ripple along its 
shores, upon whose deep velvet turf the yellow 
shadows were lengthening. 


, 











Claude de Mailly noted it all—all this nat- 
ural beauty and perfumed silence that his 
life had lacked. It was entering into his 
nature at every pore of the flesh, and was to 
him as milk to a man dying of hunger and 
thirst. Only one unsatisfied desire was in his 
heart. And yet was it easy to mourn even 
for that when, just before him, graceful, un- 
conscious, careless, pure of brow, clear of eye, 
and with that mad hair clustering all about 
her neck, lay another woman, whose glance, 
every now and then, encountering his own, 
would droop so swiftly that he could see the 
whiteness of her eyelids and the long, curling 
lashes that touched her delicately flushed 
cheeks? A new feeling was welling up in 
the courtier’s heart; something that had never 
come before. He let it stay, nor tried to 
understand the reason for its being. But he 
knew that he was moved by the sight of De- 
borah, and instinctively he divined that his 
emotion was being echoed in her. 

“ Well, Deb, if I’m to get home for supper,” 
Charles said, at last, “we'll have to come 
about.” 

Deborah sighed and acquiesced. 

“ Mind your head, then, sir,” cried the boy. 

And as de Mailly bent carefully over, he 
answered blithely: “ Faith, sir, had you kept 
me out half an hour longer I should so have 
lost my head that the boom could not have 
menaced it.” 

“ Ay, the river’s pretty.” 

“The most beautiful spot in the world— 
and seen with the most charming compan- 
ions,” returned the Count, bowing toward De- 
borah, but moving up to the high side as they 
came into the wind. 

Deborah knew instantly that their after- 
noon was over, and she was suddenly cha- 
grined that she had allowed him to be weary 
of her. Pushing Charles from the tiller, she 
suddenly took his place. 

Claude settled back and tried to bring his 
mind to other subjects; but, for the moment, 
Deborah had completely fascinated him. He 
could do nothing better than compare her with 
all those other women with whom she was in- 
deed incomparable, to try to fathom the many 
expressions he had seen in her eyes, and seek 
to determine which was the normal one. And 
so they left behind the upper windings of the 
river and neared at last the wharf of the 
Trevor place. The sun hung low over the 
tree-tops as Deborah stepped from the boat 
and held out her hand to Charles. 

Vor. XXX1IV.—36 
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“T trust, Mistress Travis, that it will not 
be the last in which I shall be permitted to 
join you?” put in Claude, hastily, as she curt- 
sied to him and would have been off. 

“T trust not; but the pinnace is not mine. 
It is with Charles and Dr. Carroll that you 
must plead.” 

Deborah turned toward the shore, wonder- 
ing why she should have finished so perfect an 
afternoon in annoyance,with herself and those 
who had been her companions. Hurrying 
a little, she came close to the doorway of 
a small, vine-covered arbor which was 
but rarely used. Nevertheless, to-night, as 
she passed it, there came the sound of muffled 
sobs from within. 

“ Who is it?” asked the girl, sharply. 

The figure stirred, and perhaps made some 
attempt to reply; but the only result was an- 
other hoarse sob. 

“Lucy! Lucy, what is it?” cried her 
cousin, running to her quickly. “ Nay, now, 
pray don’t ery so! Is’t only Mr. Calvert’s 
going with the commissioners, so that you 
mayn’t have him to take you to Master Whit- 
ney’s church? Listen! Virginia told me 
she’d go herself with you there.” 

“Oh, Debby dear, no, it’s not that at all 
now,” came more quietly. 

“What then? Try and tell me about it, 
Lucy. See, you are all crumpled up. Come 
out of this horrid place, and tell me about it. 
Come now—come.” 

It was seldom that Lucy Trevor would have 
refused such persuasion, for she was a gentle 
little thing, and loved to be led. Now, how- 
ever, she resisted all Deborah’s kindly efforts 
to help her to rise, and only crouched closer 
in her corner, shaking with grief. Finally De- 
borah knelt and took the little, dishevelled 
figure in her arms. Lucy clung to her for a 
second, when a new voice interrupted them. 

“ Lucy—are you here?” 

Virginia stood in the doorway. Lucy made 
no answer, but Deborah said: “ Lucy’s here, 
Virginia. What has happened?” 

The elder daughter of the Trevors came 
forward and stood looking down at the two 
figures on the ground. “The Reverend 
George Rockwell has asked for Lucy’s hand. 
She should be most proud. Come, Lucy, 
supper is standing, and the wedding’s not till 
to-morrow. Why do you bear yourself like a 
child? Good God! Lucy, do you fancy a wo- 
man ever gets the man she loves?” 

[To be continued March 16.] 
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New sprine Mopet watt with detachable collar, cuffs, and belt of black taffeta latticed with gilt braid. 


simple little frocks are all the rage, 

and when women can buy clothes to 
their hearts’ content, pleasing themselves with 
the fallacy that those gowns cost far less than 
the expensive gowns that have been necessary 
for the winter outfit. It is just as well here 
to give a word of advice, and that is to find 
out in advance what you are willing to pay 
for these simple little frocks. For, though 
the material used in their construction is gen- 


ae comes the season when so-called 


erally quite reasonable in price, there are a 
number of little trimmings and dainty little 
accessories that soon swell the bill to an 
alarming extent. Most of the large estab- 
lishments have these frocks ready - made; 
they are really left-overs from the winter or 
perhaps last season’s stock, and require very 
little alteration, and they are so pretty and 
dainty that it is no wonder they are so popu- 
lar. In making them up from the start, it is 
well not to buy too expensive materials. This 

















is the time when challis 
can be made up, as well as 
albatross cloth; foulard, 
and taffetas, in last year’s 
colors and designs; and 
these are, as a consequence, 
sold for half the price ask- 
ed for them last year. Such 
frocks will do duty for the 
cold days in the summer 
and for early autumn (pro- 
vided they do not wear out 
in the mean time). There 
are also polka-dotted cloths 
—not the handsome smooth 
cloths, but the much cheaper 
quality—that are smart in 
these gowns, and that do 
not require much _trim- 
ming. Plain surfaces, as a 
rule, are much smarter than 
figured ones, and almost 
without exception will bear 
considerable trimming, 
whereas the figured ones 
are trimmed in the fabric. 
This rule applies to wash 
fabrics as well as to hea- 
vier ones; that is another 


point for thought and con- . 


sideration. It is possible 
1o combine two or three 
materials in these mid-win- 
ter or demi-saison frocks, 
or to put the plain material 
in the body of the waist and 
the upper part of the skirt. 
Or there may be a lace 
flounce and a lace yoke and 
sleeves; this, not necessa- 
rily the most expensive kind, 
is a dainty and effective 
combination. In the polka 
dots a dark brown dotted 
with gold is charming, and 
requires no trimming ex- 
cepting a border of black 
chenille or velvet on the 
flounces, for this style of 
material looks particularly 
well made up in a gown 
with a flounced skirt. Part 
of the waist, too, is of the 
dotted material; it is open 
in front to show yellow 
revers bound with black, 
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Spaine utster of light-weight beige cloth; collar of deeper shade of velvet ; cords 
and braidings of cream with gold. 
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BLaok VELVET rRiNorss® Gown for a middle-aged woman ; side and back breadths slightly gathered; ruffles of 
mousseline with velvet ribbon ; black guipure squares on skirt and bolero. 



















































and the yoke and the up- 
per part of the sleeves 
are of white monusseline 
de soie. The contrast of 
the white against the 
gold is exceedingly at- 
tractive. " 

The liberty satin, 
satin-faced, and smooth 
cloths all come in well 
here, and the smartest of 
all the frocks have little 
or no trimming. A most 
attractive gown of pale 
gray liberty satin has 
the accordion-pleats that 
are much smaller at the 
belt, and that gradually 
widen out towards the 
foot, where the skirt 
flares tremendously. The 
hem of the skirt is bound 
with chenille or velvet; 
the waist is in accordion- 
pleats, and has a folded 
fichu, also of the silk, the 
edges of which are bound 
to match the skirt: The 
ends of the fichu cross in 
front, and are so long 
that they fall to the very 
hem of the gown at the 
back. This is a model that 
was illustrated in the Ba- 
zak several weeks ago, 
and is now brought for- 
ward as one of the smart- 
est of the new models. It 
is a design that may be 
eopied in silk, mousse- 
line, or batiste. The last 
material, however, is 
hardly heavy enough 
without using lace trim- 
mings on it, which, after 
all, take away from the 
original idea of the frock. 

Now is the time when 
the smart. Directoire 
coats are seen, especially 
for house wear. These 
are worn over skirts that 
have done duty before, 
but are none the less ef- 
fective. The coats can 
be made of figured silks. 
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brocaded satin, or velvet, 
but look best when made 
of the figured silks. The 
gowns of this description 
are not of necessity too 
costly, and there is 
enough trimming on the 
waists with the revers, 
lace jabots, and jewelled 
buttons to hide any de- 
fects of fit that there may 
be. This is a somewhat 
startling statement to 
make in an article on 
fashions, but the fact re- 
mains, none the less, that 
it is much easier to have 
an overtrimmed waist 
or jacket look well when 
not well made than a 
plain one, where every 
line—in fact, every 
stitch—that is wrong 
stands out in bold relief. 

The gowns in the 
light shades of cloth 
are charming, and are 
to be much worn now. 
In fact, they have been 
the rage all during the 
past winter, but un- 
der heavy wraps and 
fur coats, and even fur 
collars and capes, have 
not been seen in their 
full beauty. Light blue, 
pale pink, yellow, and 
white are used in these 
gowns, which are worn 
for receptions, at home 
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Hovse eown of tncked dull red nun’s veiling with slashes, vesi, and ander-sleeves 
of deeper red India silk ; black velvet bows; cream batisie- collar. 
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or abroad, and for the theatre. They are not 
suitable for general street wear; the coloring 
is too light and the trimming too conspicu- 
ous; but they are unquestionably the smart- 
est and most effective gowns that women have 
ever worn. There is one model in a pale 
blue pastel shade, the skirt of which fits very 
close to the figure, but is nevertheless in 
pleats, each pleat stitched down. The jacket 
is short, with a square postilion back. The 
fronts, which are turned back, are of black 
velvet embroidered in silver and turquoise 
beads, and between these revers is seen a 
pale blue vest of liberty satin trimmed with 
a most exquisite embroidery of silver and 
turquoise beads. The sleeves are small and 
in flat pleats to match the skirt—in fact, the 
entire jacket is pleated, and there is a 
turned-over cuff at the wrist to match 
the revers. With this costume is worn a hat 
of the same color cloth trimmed with sable, 
and pale pink rose and a rhinestone buckle, 
The coloring is exquisite. 





Litre e1nt’s ooat of beige cloth; collar and cuffs and long 
tabs of cream cloth edged with guipure. 
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Sraine bat of bronze velvet with tiny yellow flowers in a full 
wreath; jewelled gilt buckle. 


Princesse gowns are the rage in Paris, but 
so modified and softened that their stiff, 
harsh outlines are quite lost sight of. In 
mousseline de soie and chiffon made over a 
close-fitting lining it is possible to modify 
this extreme fashion becomingly, simply be- 
cause the upper part of the waist can be 
draped without in any way interfering with 
the unbroken line of the skirt. But all these 
gowns require a pleated or gathered flounce 
around the foot, so as to make them more be- 
coming, and the flounce can then be headed 
with a ruching, a band of artificial flowers, 
or with lace insertion. Any princesse gown of 
heavy material is apt to be too harsh unless 
the flare can be accomplished by slashing 
the seams at the foot of the skirt to show a 
pleated flounce on the under-skirt, and the 
flounce should be of chiffon, lace, or net. 
Where the slashing is seen there should be 
a line of embroidery or braiding, so as to hide 
the ugly hard line again. The Empire style 
of gown is made, so far as regards the lining, 
in the same fashion as the princesse, but 
with the Empire the over-dress hangs loose 
from the shoulders, whereas the princesse fits 
much closer to the figure. The princesse vel- 
vet gowns and those made of satin-finished 
cloth are the smartest of all, and the wide 
collars of embroidery or cut-work are very 
becoming against the face. 
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‘ Evenine gown of black mousseline shirred on cords; hanging sleeves of same; deep ruffle with bands of black velvet; strap of 
black velvet over the right shoulder; decoration of embroidered crimson carnations down left side and forming left shoulder-strap, 
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EARLY SPRING COSTUMES 


or rather a spring and summer ward- 

robe,is really quite a fascinating piece 
of business, provided it is undertaken in the 
middle of winter; the only objection being 
that in the middle of winter there are so 
many other things to be done that time is 
somewhat limited. But the shops are not so 
crowded as later, and the dressmakers not so 
rushed with work, and one can linger over 


(| = matte a spring wardrobe together, 
































Pawn-ooton oLora Gown with folds of black panne velvet; hat of black 


velvet and dust-color lace with gold buckle. 


the choice of fabrics and colors without the 
feeling that some one else is waiting to take 
one’s place. This season the spring and sum- 
mer fabrics are unusually summer-like, as 
though the terrific heat of last summer had 
made people feel that clothing suited to the 
tropics was what would be needed around 
New York; and these materials are quite 
thin enough to do duty in the tropics. The 
colors are dainty, the designs most varied. 
It is going to be a difficult matter for 
the woman who prides herself upon 
dressing herself exclusively according 
to a color scheme to resist the fasci- 
nations of the many exquisite color- 
ings she will see displayed. 

Blacks and whites are the rage— 
that is, white with black figures, or 
vice versa. There are muslins, cam- 
brics, grenadines, baréges, silk mus- 
lins, and numbers of materials for 
which the name is not known, but 
which are on the order of gauzes, that 
are woven with a transparent white 
ground, covered. thick with small 
black polka dots. These gowns are 
supposed to be trimmed with black 
lace, and, not being intended entirely 
for second mourning, are enlivened 
with trimmings of bright panne vel- 
vet, satin or taffeta ribbon in belt, 
collar, and often in vest front. 
Entre-deux of black lace is used 


for trimming, and yards and 
yards of it are required. Many 


of the gowns are made of a ma- 
terial with the lace stripe woven 
in, and, by-the-way, much of the 
expense of last year’s clothes 
will be saved, for in these days 
of invention there have been 
many machines brought forward 
that will turn out muslins and 
thin materials tucked and pleat- 
ed in the piece ready for use. 
Although many of the gowns 
were tucked by machines last 
year, it was in one sense of the 
word hand-work, for the plain 
material was taken and tucked. 
Now this already-tucked ma- 
terial has attained a degree of 
perfection that makes it look ex- 
actly like the other, and the in- 
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troduction of the lace insertion is much bet- 
ter done than last season. It is on this ac- 
count that the tucked and pleated silk waists 
are so much cheaper than they were, for this 
material comes already made. 

Gathered and accordion-pleated skirts will 
be very much in favor, but it must be remem- 
bered that these skirts must be carefully fit- 
ted, and with a sufficient number of gores, and 
always should be worn over a good-fitting 
under-skirt of silk or satin. It seems ri- 
diculous to be always harping on the fit of the 
under-skirt, but indeed so much 
more depends on it than is general- 


thus leaving no fulness whatever around the 
waist. There is fulness just at the back, but 
not on the hips under any circumstances. 
It is somewhat of a risk to buy hats so 
early in the season; but this year there does 
not seem to be any law as to which materials 
are suited to which season. With the excep- 
tion of straw and chip, and fur and cloth, 
everything else is worn quite regardless as 
to whether it is the summer or winter season. 
Hats with velvet brims and fancy crowns, en- 
tire hats of panne velvet, pleated chiffon and 





ly realized. No over-skirt fits well, 
particularly in a thin material, if 
beneath it there are rough places, 
too much fulness one place and too 
little in another; whereas a very 
poor material, if it is well cut and 
put over a good-hanging skirt, 
looks as smart as any one could 
desire. The thin silks are good in 
one particular, that they drape well 
and do not take up a great deal of 
room, but a taffeta skirt and under- 
waist will be found more satisfac- 
tory in the long-run, although, of 
course, there is the unpleasant fact 
that it is not warranted to wear 
forever. The very thin muslins re- 
quire a thin petticoat between the 
skirt of the gown and the under- 
skirt. For this purpose a much 
coarser grade of muslin can be 
used, and on this foundation is 
always a flounce or ruffles. It is, or 
should be, just as carefully fitted 
as the skirt of the gown or the silk 
lining. There are sold ready-made 
many petticoats of colored muslin 
trimmed with white lace. These 
are never expensive, and are very 
often useful; but the danger is that 
not enough material is put in 
them, and that they are made with- 
out reference to any particular fig- 
ure. So, instead of helping to make 
a gown fit well they often interfere 
with its set. When buying any of 
these ready-made skirts, it is worth 
while to spend a little time in hav- 











ing them fitted either to a yoke or Gtots ove foodurina 


in what is known as the French 
style, gored at each seam, and 


Mie@wonrTre-GeeRn WOOL Gown with black velvet; bands of the cloth 


bound only with a piece of ribbon, stitched with black.and white; pearl buttons. 
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Panet-FRonT Gown of gray wool with stitehed ruffles; yoke of blue velvet ; 


hat of velvet and cream and gold lace, 


silk combined, tulle combined with fur or 
lace, are all put together or used separately. 
Now that it is fashionable to wear light col- 
ors in the winter, these light hats do not 
seem so out of place, and very often the sum- 
mer hats look heavier than those intended for 
midwinter. The craze for the moment is 
to trim with flowers of large size or very 
small. There does not appear to be any hap- 
py medium, but that may come later. Hats 
that are perfectly flat, with only an indica- 
tion as to where the crown is, with the brim 
standing straight up in front, and one or two 
odd-colored curious-shaped roses at the left 


side, are thought especially 
smart. The philosopher who 
sought for the blue rose ought 
to have lived in these times, for 
blue roses predominate, and 
strange-looking flowers they are. 
The small-petalled large flowers, 
like hydrangeas, are seen among 
some of the very newest importa- 
tions, while roses so large that 
the old-fashioned cabbage-rose 
looks like a mere bud, are seen 
on many of the hats. There are 
even hats with the entire crown 
made of one flower, and with the 
brim of tulle or velvet, while in 
sharp contrast to these are the 
sprays of tiny moss-roses or very 
small pink.roses of the size gen- 
erally used for children’s hats. 
An odd shape that is considered 
very smart is made of black tulle 
with a transparent brim of lace. 
The crown is small and round, 
with a brim of medium size that 
turns up sharply at the left side, 
while on the top of the crown 
is a wreath of tiny pink roses. 
Under the brim is another spray 
of roses, and around the crown a 
black silk tie with fringed ends. 
This hat, which in the descrip 
tion is certainly odd, is very 
generally becoming. 

Gowns of satin foulard and 
liberty satin in many shades are 
to be extremely fashionable this 
season, and will be worn earlier 
in the spring than usual. The 
fancy for tan and light café-au- 
lait shades is shown in these 
silks and satins quite as much as 
in the cloths. They are sprinkled with round 
dots of white of varied sizes, or have odd, 
wavy designs of white all through them, and 
when the color is a becoming one the fashion 
demands that it should be carried out with- 
out any relief of another color. But as it is 
not always becoming, there are facings of 
light blue or pink, or even yellow or black, 
for black is very smart with this color. These 
gowns are trimmed sometimes, not always, 
with white lace embroidered in black, with 
black and white lace, or with gold ribbon on 
which is appliquéd white lace. This last trim- 
ming is almost too handsome for the material, 
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but when used in small quantities is cer- 
tainly very smart. The black and white 
gowns are trimmed with white lace or with 
the dust-colored lace which was considered 
so fashionable last year in Paris on the 
plain black liberty satins. There seems 
to be this year, indeed, no end of the small 
details that are gone into as regards the 
color of the lace, the right shade of ribbon 
to use, and the different trimmings to be 
used with different materials. Still, judg- 
ing from the advance styles that have 
been exhibited, the fashions for the spring 
end summer of 1901 leave little to be de- 
sired,.and although they are not markedly 
different from last year, this very atten- 
tion to detail gives a most desirable indi- 
viduality. 

Gray will not be so fashionable as the 
wood-colors this year, but it is altogether 
too becoming to be given up altogether, 
and many good patterns in light gray are 
seen among the summer silks and muslins. 
The very palest shades of pearl and silver 
gray are the most fashionable. The stone 
grays, or the grays with any tinge of blue, 
will be quite out of style, and for this 
every woman in the land ought to rejoice, 
for not one woman out of a hundred looks 
well in a stone-gray gown. There are more 
shades of blue than usual to choose from, 
and pale straw-color and yellow are every- 
where. Yellow is almost universally be- 
coming, and combines well with almost 
everything. In pink and in mauve it will 
be necessary to take time and thought in 
choosing a becoming shade, for the color 
in itself is so attractive that it is hard not 
to buy it without trying first to see if it 
really is becoming against the skin. Such 
a number of red gowns are being made up, 
even in the thin wash materials, that it 
is safe to assert that red is to be fashion- 
able, but these same gowns are almost in- 
variably relieved by the appliqué of white and 
black, or white or black alone. All red, even 
when relieved with gold or silver, is very try- 
ing and too conspicuous, excepting for young 
girls. There is a shade of yellow lace that 
looks well with it, and the crépe gowns that 
are very lavishly trimmed with this lace are 
supposed to be very smart. 

The new silks and satins are absolutely dif- 
ferent in design from anything that has been 
seen for some time. Queer old - fashioned 
dull colorings are used either in the flowered 
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Eorv oLorn street Gown with bands of fawn liberty satin edged 
with gold braid ; é6cru lace ou yoke ; hat of lace and pale pink roses. 


designs, in stripes, or in broken plaids. There 
are many silks that have stripes of black satin 
and then lines of flowers, or there will be the 
lines of black, and over all the large flowered 
or figured designs. In consequence of the 
trouble that ensues when the patterns are 
broken into by the seams there are a number 
of these most expensive silks and satins that 
come tremendously wide, and suited to the 
new cut of skirt that calls for very few seams. 
For dinner and ball gowns these will be the 
smartest of any to be had this season. 








LREADY new parasols are appearing. 
The plainer coaching or automobile 
article shows a distinct tendency 

toward larger sticks, with carved, knotty 
heads. Some of these are fantastically 
shaped at the opposite end, and when fold- 
ed have a heavy clublike appearance. For 
carriage use or for promenade, draped 
parasols with knife-pleated chiffon and entre- 
deux of Chantilly are to be much affected. 
These and other black and white effects are 
merely “the advance-guard” of later and 
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NOVELTIES IN THE SHOPS 


Couzars, hair ornaments, and chatelaine bags now tn fashion. 







more striking novelties that are to include 
panne velvet and thin varieties of uncut vel- 
vet. 

The chatelaine bag is steadily gaining in 
popularity, but only im the beaded, silk meshes 
or chain form. Some of these quaint articles 
are beaded solid with monogram or family 
insignia. They range im size from that of a 
small eoin-purse to a receptacle sufficiently 
large to hold a handkerchief and purse, and 
even opera-glasses or a prayer-book. They vary 
in form, some being of large purse shape and 





Simpria2 passens fur eprivg cloth street costumes. 
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Nxw rasurons in necklaces, collars, belis, and bows. 


others of the regulation form, with square 
corners. The use of the elaborate wide clasp 
and chain continues. 

Lace cravats and jabots, to be worn with 
the popular bolero jacket, are generally of a 
full and fluffy character, and reach, in many 
instances, quite to the waist. Usually these 
comprise point de Venise and mousseline de 
soie, and many are finished with ribbon bows 
with ends spiked with very small points. 
There are many pretty novelties in stock-col- 
lars, including the high military band and 








several forms of L’Aiglon collar. The latter 
are in the form of straight bands, finished 
with flapped sides, that are somewhat sug- 
gestive of the military cape collar, and are 
finished with small buttons. 

Gold and silver have been so much used 
this winter in trimmings that it might be 
supposed the fashion would soon die out, 
but it will be seen again on gowns intended 
for summer and even for spring. The fash- 
ion has been, however, so much modified 
that it is far more attractive than it ever 





Fasmions in simple silk and wool house gowns. 
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Sruive sat of pleated lace straw, yellow, faced with lace, 
and trimmed with black satin roses. 
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Gray oLors Gowns with green velvet bands crossed with sil- 
ver braid, 
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Simpce srraw uat with folde of black net and pink roses, 


was, and as in many instances it consists 
of braiding which is most artistically done, 
it is fortunate the style has not been quite 
done away with. On silk or cloth gowns in 
white, black, or light colors the braiding of 
gold and silver is most artistic and effective. 
The handsomest gowns for the evening are 
those of satin or velvet, preferably the for- 
mer, with trimming of a dainty design in 
gold embroidered on the satin. Gold thread 
is used or tiny gold paillettes—no longer the 
large paillettes or scales. Silver is used as 
much as gold on street gowns—rather more, 
in fact—but not so much on the ball gowns. 
The embroidery on colored silks such as was 
formerly relegated to what was known as 
fancy-work, is another feature of the fash- 
ions at present, and the work is most ex- 
quisite. The passementeries are of open- 
work net embroidered with jet and silver 
and gold or colored stones. These too are 
much less conspicuous than they were, and 
far handsomer in consequence. In fact, the 
beauty of the materials at present does not 
call for so much trimming as was formerly 
necessary, but what is used must be of the 
handsomest. 

Some very pretty collars are made of velvet 
with lattice of gold braid, sometimes caught 
at the intersections with jewels. They are 
effective, especially with belt to match. 
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gf ARIS is still talking much of 

of the Queen who so lately died, 
and the new King and Queen 
who have so lately begun to 
reign. No royalties were 
more familiar as personalities 
to the French people than the late and pres- 
ent rulers of England—the one through his 
fondness for the boulevards, both through 
their love for the south of France. The 
Queen had for so many years lived entirely 
retired from the English public that I fancy 
those who were in the habit of going to the 
Riviera even so late as the spring before 
last, when she made her last visit there, saw 
more of her than one in ten thousand of her 
subjects had seen at home in ten years. 
Queen Victoria has always been one of the 
vivid interests of my life. Most people, I 
noticed, took her for granted. They nev- 
er seemed to realize that they were contempo- 
raries of one of the greatest women, if not 
perhaps the greatest, that ever occupied a 
throne. For years, whenever it has been 
my good fortune to meet any one who 
approached the Queen, or who possessed ex- 
act information about her or her family, I 
have discreetly added to my little stock of 
documents about her. So the souvenirs I 
give here have at least this value, that they 
have every one been taken by word of mouth 
from trustworthy authorities, or confirmed 
by these. 

No portrait nor photograph of the Queen 
ever gave any idea of her, to my mind. It 
used to be quite the fashionable promenade 
two years ago at Nice to saunter up of after- 
noons to the Hotel Regina at Cimiez, and 
loiter about in the sunshine—there was al- 
ways sunshine, for, as we know, the Queen 
took her weather with her—to see her Majesty 
start out for her daily drive. A motley crowd 
watched the departure; part snobs, to taste 
the delicious joy of gazing at royalty; 
the Nicois, drawn by curiosity, and because 
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it is a fixed article of their creed never to 
do anything else so long as there is the slight- 
est excuse for standing around and doing 
nothing; a few students of history, because 
they knew the particular psychological value 
that a direct impression of an individual, no 
matter how fleeting, has in an understand- 
ing of his character. Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes used to speak of this; and I re- 
member he alluded to it particularly in 
connection with some of the historical per- 
sonages he met in his last hundred days in 
Europe. 

At Cimiez we always had to wait for Lord 
Salisbury, who arrived every day with the 
regularity of clock-work, to finish his visit 
and take his departure in an open landau. 
I used to think of Victor Hugo’s “ Nothing 
is more interesting than to gaze on a wall be- 
hind which something is going on,” as we 
stood there. What grave decisions, fraught 
with importance round the world, were being 
discussed behind that plain stone front? Car- 
riages drove up meanwhile, smartly dressed 
men and women got out and joined the 
crowd, everybody talked, laughed, gazed; 
finally there was a moment of alert,-and ther 
the simple cortége of the Queen of Great 
Britain and Ireland and Empress of India 
came forth, and passed along the narrow 
road; never anything more than two out- 
riders, followed by a simple victoria, in 
which was the Queen, generally a princess, 
and possibly a third person—a lady-in-wait- 
ing. 

Her Majesty ini reminded me of a cer- 
tain description of Mr. Henry James’s of an 
old lady in Octave Feuillet’s comedy of “ Le 
Village,” at the Comédie Francaise: “It was 
the quiet felicity of the old lady's dress that 
used to charm me; the Comédie Frangaise was 
in every fold of it. She wore a large black 
silk mantilla, of a peculiar cut, which look- 
ed as if she had just taken it tenderly out 
of some old wardrobe where it lay folded in 
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lavender, and a large dark bonnet, adorned 
with handsome black silk loops and bows. .. . 
The extreme suggestiveness, and yet the taste 
and temperance of this costume, seemed to 
me inimitable; the bonnet alone, with its 
handsome, decent, virtuous bows, was worth 
coming to see.” 

This was exactly true of the Queen’s toil- 
ette. She seldom wore a bonnet on the Ri- 
viera, but an old-fashioned shade hat. It was 
mushroom in shape, and trimmed with pre- 
cisely such handsome, decent, virtuous bows. 
I always wondered how she ever got any mil- 
liner to give them that air. From them, if no- 
thing else, you would have divined the prunel- 
la gaiters we are told she always wore. Her 
mantle had the same suggestiveness. We met 
her often driving, and I never saw her 
look shabby, as we were told she often did 
by certain of the irreverent. Her black was 
always good, and, as Alfred de Musset said, 
there are things which are always of the mode 
of last year, so the Queen’s always seemed 
of the mode of sixty-one, when Prince Albert 
died. The constitutional sovereign could be 
read in every line of them. The Queen was 
short, fat, and plain, and yet you would have 
noticed her anywhere. No portrait ever gave 
that indefinable air of dignity, intelligence, 
and distinction which lay im her face. 

Two years ago I saw much of an English 
gentlewoman wintering im the south of 
France, the sister-in-law of the Queen’s mis- 
tress of the robes, who told me, as others often 
had, that her Majesty, even if she had not 
been a Queen, in whatever station of life she 
had been in, would have been a charming 
woman. She had an immense amount of per- 
sonal magnetism, and rare tact with every 
one, from the highest to the lowest. Her per- 
sonal power seems to have come more largely 
from feminine than from masculine quali- 
ties. “ We are in the presence of the only per- 
son in Europe who could answer that ques- 
tion,” Lord Beaconsfield said to her once, 
apropos of something in the history of this 
century. On a wide range of subjects the 
Queen was the greatest living authority. Yet 
she could make her opinion tell with the most 
brilliant man without antagonizing him. In 
ordinary conversation she never wished to be 
talked to like a man, but to be chatted with 
like a woman; Mr. Gladstone bored her with 
his monologues. “ He always addresses me as 
if I were a public meeting,” she said; and 
Lord Beaconsfield delighted her because he 
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noticed her dogs, discussed water - color 
sketches, and displayed the most lively inter- 
est in the exact degree of cousinship of re- 
mote German princes. The Queen, like most 
royal personages, was enchanted with a rare 
opportunity to enjoy something original. At 
a certain house in England of which I knew, 
it was one day announced to the children that 
the Queen was coming that day to make them 
a visit, and they must conduct themselves as 
children should upon the visit of a Queen. 
When her Majesty appeared the three in- 
fants immediately got down on all fours, 
struck the tops of their heads three times on 
the ground, and exclaimed, “Oh, Queen, live 
forever!” They had ransacked their library 
for precedents as to how a queen should be 
treated, and found nothing save in the Book 
of Esther. This delighted her Majesty. One 
of my friends wears a pretty little watch 
given to an uncle by Queen Victoria, when he 
was a boy of. six. The child was a musical 
genius, and the Queen had expressed a wish 
to hear him play. So he was conducted to 
Windsor, where he played astonishingly well 
a number of things by great composers, es- 
pecially Chopin. “ What would you like for 
playing for me so beautifully?’ asked her Ma- 
jesty, drawing him to her side. The boy look- 
ed into her face. “Id like a rocking-horse,” 
he said, deliberately, after a mmute’s scrutiny. 
Everybody present laughed. There was some- 
thing delicious im so naively childish an an- 
swer from so wonderful a musician. The 
Queen was again delighted. “I can’t give 
you the rocking-horse just now,” she said. 
“ But I will give you my watch,” and she took 
off a pretty watch she was wearing and gave 
it to him. The rocking-horse came later. 
One of the great sources of the Queen’s 
power was the extreme attention she gave to 
detail. This extended to everything which 
came under her personal notice. The story 
of her writing her name in the dust on a piece 
of furniture, while making a tour of Windsor 
Castle, and underneath it also the name of the 
housemaid who was responsible for the neg- 
lect, I have never heard confirmed, but many 
little stories attest her far-seeing supervision - 
in everything. She never considered the 
smallest courtesy beneath her dignity. Ma- 
dame M——, lady-in-waiting to the Duchess 
of Connaught, is responsible for this little an- 
ecdote illustrating this. At the time of the 
christening of little Prince Edward, the eld- 
est son of the Duke of York, through some 
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mistake Madame M ’s invitation was for- 
gotten. She did not go to the ceremony, but 
seeing the Queen soon after, her Majesty 
asked why she had not been present, inquired 
into all the particulars, and made many ex- 
cuses. Just then the Duchess came up. “ It’s 
such a pity about Madame M——’s invita- 
tion,” said her Majesty, “ but there’s no need 
for you to say anything. I’ve apologized.” 

This unfailing courtesy and thought of oth- 
ers is also among the strongest characteris- 
ties of the new King and Queen. Not long 
ago, while King Edward was still Prince of 
Wales, an English actress told me this little 
story about him in connection with her sis- 
ter. Both sisters have made names for them- 
selves, one in the leading réles in Pinero’s 
plays, the other in opera comique; but both 
went for a time on to the stage as understudies 
and even supers, so as to learn the whole 
stage business from the bottom up. One 
evening when the musician was singing in 
chorus, and, like all the rest of the chorus 
girls, exposed to a fine if she were late, just 
as she was going on to the stage she ran into 
a man standing in the wings, and missed tak- 
ing her place just as the curtain rose. At 
the end of the act indignation of the chorus- 
master, and threat of a five-shilling fine for 
the girl. “It was all the fault of that fat 
man standing in the wings,” she said, her 
pride wounded at the idea of a fine. “If you 
don’t believe it, ask him.” The Prince, for 
of course you have divined that it was the 
Prinee, advanced, and said, with his usual 
charming manner: “This young lady has 
stated the case very concisely, but very cor- 
rectly. It was I who was responsible for her 
missing her place on the stage, and if there 
is any question of fines I hope you will allow 
me to have the honor of paying them.” No 
one who has ever come in contact with King 
Edward VIL. in any way but what has some 
familiar story of thoughtfulness and exquisite 
tact to tell. An Englishman once told me 
that the Prince was the only man he ever 
knew who could go to a Masonic banquet and 
be absolutely at ease with every one there, of 
all ranks and conditions. 

It is odd that both the late Queen and the 
present one, though granddaughter and 
daughter of kings, were brought up in real 
poverty. It was with the greatest difficulty, 
as we all know, that the Duke of Kent got the 
money to go over with his young wife to Eng- 
land, that his child might be born there, and, 
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as we all know, equally, the King of Den- 
mark was so poor at one time that he. was 
obliged to give drawing lessons to live. When 
the Princess Alexandra came over to be mar- 
ried to the Prince of Wales, an Englishman 
whose acquaintance I have since made was 
invited to watch the procession as it passed 
through London at the same place where was 
one of the Princess’s uncles. “The city of 
London alone has paid £2000 for decorations,” 
said the Englishman in the presence of the 
uncle of the young bride. He looked thought- 
ful for a moment. “It must all seem strange 
to Alexandra,” he said, finally. “ She has never 
had more than £15 a year for her dress and 
all her expenses.” Everybody has read how 
the Princesses of Denmark made their own 
hats and frocks, and how, up to our own day, 
whenever the Dowager Empress of Russia 
and the Princess of Wales went home for a 
visit they loved to go about with their arms 
round each other’s waist, and go off up stairs 
together to one of the old rooms and sit side 
by side on the edge of the little beds they 
slept in when they were young, and laugh and 
gossip over the old times. Such simple, beau- 
tiful, home-loving souls are these royal la- 
dies in the intimacy of their private life! 

What stories we hear of them; but not 
one has touched me more than this, told me by 
an English hospital nurse. She had been sum- 
moned suddenly to a house where was a lady 
very ill with a congestive chill. Only a friend 
was with her, besides the servants, and she took 
charge of things, and worked with the nurse 
over the patient for hours, till finally she 
seemed to be relieved. “ Have you rested any 
during the day?” the friend asked the nurse. 
“No,” she answered. “You cannot sit up 
all night now without being too worn out. 
You shall lie down and sleep till four, and 
then you shall call me. I will get a blanket 
and tuck you up.” The nurse reluctantly 
yielded At four she was waked by the other 
watcher, who had waiting a pot of freshly 
made tea and a plate of bread and butter. 
“ Now you shall tuck me up,” she said to the 
nurse. This was done, and the lady went 
quickly to sleep. It was not till morning 
that the nurse discovered that her companion 
was the Princess of Wales. One of the Prin- 
cess’s ladies-in-waiting had been suddenly 
taken with a congestive chill, and not being 
willing to trust her entirely to an unknown 
person, the Princess had come to take care 
of her friend herself. 
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——\HE National Society of the 
Daughters of American Pio- 
neers, although in existence 
now for over a year, is not 
yet very widely known. The 
objects of the society are to 
perpetuate the memory and virtues of the 
men and women who dared the perils and de- 
privations of pioneer life in the colonies and 
States of the American Union; to search out 
and record in enduring shape their names, 
worth, and achievements; to mark memorable 
and historical points with tablets or monu- 
ments; to collect and preserve in public mu- 
seums or other depositories decuments and 
relics of pioneers; to promote the celebration 
of all notable and patriotic anniversaries, and 
to stimulate the study of local American his- 
tory. Any woman is eligible to membership 
who, as a descendant of a pioneer, is inter- 
ested in the purposes of the society, provided 
the applicant be acceptable to two-thirds of 
the local chapter in which membership is 
sought. 

The society, which is modelled on lines simi- 
lar to that of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, held its first congress in Decem- 
ber at Parkersburg, West Virginia, under 
the auspices of the Centennial Chapter, lo- 
cated at that place. At this meeting ad- 
dresses were made outlining in detail the ob- 
jects and scope of the organization and its 
plans for a wide and rapid extension of its 
usefulness. It is expected that the D: A. P. 
will have an exhibit of pioneer relics and heir- 
looms at the Pan-American Exposition at 
Buffalo. At the election the present list of 
officers was unanimously re-elected for an- 
other term. Mrs. Mary Barr Warfield Gib- 
bens, the president-general, was largely in- 
strumental in the founding of the society. 
She is a member of the old and well-known 
family of Warfields of Maryland and Ken- 
tucky, is a prominent D. A. R., a Colonial 
Dame, a member of the Huguenot Society, 
and of the Daughters of the Confederacy. 
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Mrs. Gibbens’s interest in all patriotic effort, 
and her experience in the most important 
patriotic associations, give her peculiar fit- 
ness for her place at the head of the so- 
ciety during its trying initial years. She is 
an admirable organizer, and under her in- 
spiring effort the organization is growing and 
flourishing. The regent of the Centennial 
Chapter is Mrs. Josephine B. Robb, of Par- 
kersburg. Other officers of the national so- 
ciety are—corresponding secretary-general, 
Anna M. Shrewsbury; recording secretary- 
general, Clara V. Leonard; treasurer-general, 
Mrs. W. M. Strauss; historian-general, Al- 
varo F. Gibbens; vice-presidents-general, Mrs. 
Libbie Beeson Butcher and Mrs. Reuben H. 


Taylor. 





ISSOURI -club- women, led by the 

Wednesday Club of St. Louis, have ad- 
dressed a petition to the Legislature of the 
State, asking that at the Exposition to be held 
at St. Louis in 1903, there shall be no distinc- 
tive Woman’s Department and Woman’s 
Suilding. It is earnestly desired by the Mis- 
souri women that such work as shall be sent 
in by women exhibitors shall take rank ac- 
cording to merit, and along with exhibits dis- 
played by men. It is felt that this differen- 
tiation of work according to sex is a false 
and pernicious one, and that women are en- 
titled to the advantages of a general competi- 
tion. It is even urged that there shall be 
no Board of Lady Managers because, as Mrs. 
Potter Palmer has explained to the Missouri 
women when consulted upon the subject, from 
this Board of Lady Managers at the Chicago 
Fair grew naturally a Woman’s Department 
and a Woman’s Building. 





HE many women interested in forestry, 
landscape gardening, and similar work 
in this country are hoping to have a visit 
next summer from Miss Wilkinson, land- 
scape gardener to the London Public Gardens 
Association. It is expected that Miss Wil- 
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kinson may come over to attend the annual 
meeting of the Park and Out-door Art Associ- 
ation, which meets at Milwaukee in June, 
and following that meeting will visit some of 
the principal gardens and parks of the coun- 
try. Those who have met Miss Wilkinson in 
England remember her affable and winning 
personality, and how notably kind and gener- 
ous she was to American visitors. Others 
who know only her positive value to the 
world in her work will be ready to welcome 
ber for that reason. It is to be hoped the 
country will not miss the pleasure and useful 
inspiration of a visit 
from her. 


T a recent meeting 

of the Ethical 
Club of Rochester, 
N. Y., a paper by one 
of the members, Mrs. 
John T. Gracey, was 
on the subject of 
“The Missionary as 
an Agent of Civiliza- 
tion,” a topic of 
special timeliness, and 
one that has been dis- 
eussed at many clubs 
since the uprising in 
China. Mrs. Gracey’s 
paper, which should be 
in the-Reciprocity Bu- 
reau of the New York 
State Federation if 
possible, showed con- 
cisely and impressive- 
ly what a civilizing 
power the missionary 
is, and how wide is the 
influence of these men 
and women in extend- 
ing commerce, the arts, and education to for- 
eign lands. The paper did not deal in glitter- 
ing generalities, but in facts briefly and suc- 
cinectly stated and substantiated, presenting 
an argument of most convincing strength. 
The Ethical Club has been in existence about 
twelve years, its meetings, held monthly, being 
free to any woman of the city who may wish 
to attend. A single carefully prepared paper 
is presented every month, the subject being 
one of general and timely interest. The list 
for the present club year includes “ Class 
Distinetions in America”; “A Distinction 
Vital to Education ”; “ The Stage as an Edu- 
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cator ”; “ War”; “ The Consumers’ League.” 
Large audiences gather at each meeting, the 
papers invariably being worth while. The 
officers are—president, Mrs. W. A. Lockwood; 
first, second, and third vice-presidents, Mrs. F. 
E. Drake, Mrs. Max Landsberg, and Mrs. F. 
H. Briggs; secretary, Mrs. G. J. French. 


OSTON as well as New York has a club 
composed of women lawyers, the New 
England organization being larger than that 
centring in New York. The Portia Club, as 
the Boston disciples of Coke and Blackstone 
call themselves, are 
united for purely so- 
cial purposes, and fur- 
ther this object by a 
meeting once in two 
months at some hotel 
for a dinner, at which 
much shop talk is had, 
and good - fellowship, 
after the manner of 
masculine lawyers. 
The Portia Club is 
thirteen years old, 
and has never had a 
president. A _ busi- 
ness- manager, who 
calls the meetings, 
designates the presid- 
ing officer, who must 
take her turn or tell 
why, acting in that 
capacity. 


LABOR of love 


just completed 
is that undertaken 
by the Sarah Riggs 


Chapter, D. A. R., of 
Derby, Connecticut. 
It was found that the records of the town 
from 1655 to 1717 were almost destroyed by 
time, and at the suggestion of Mrs. A. W. 
Phillips, former regent, the chapter under- 
took the work of restoring them. This was 
done by making a copy in which the old style 
of text and spelling was carefully preserved, 
after which they were printed in book form. 
Mrs. Phillips was assisted in the work by sev- 
eral other members of the chapter. So much 
interest was aroused in the town that the 
expense of printing has been easily met by a 
popular subscription and an appropriation 
from the town funds. 
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HE Consumers’ League makes the grati- 

fying statement that there are about 
twenty factories in the country entitled to 
the use of its label—i. e., in these factories 
the State factory law is obeyed, overtime is 
not allowed, children under sixteen are not 
employed, and no goods are given out to be 
made in homes. The effort of the league, lo- 
eally or nationally, in behalf of factories, 
is quite distinct from that in behalf of mer- 
cantile establishments, and the “ White List,” 
as applied to the latter, is not applicable to 
the former, in which different conditions are 
met by different requirements. 


HE seventh annual State conference of 

the Rhode Island Daughters of the 
American Revolution was held in February 
at Providence, with Miss Daggett, State re- 
gent of Massachusetts, as guest of honor. 
Mrs. George M. Thornton, the retiring State 
regent, presided and presented her annual 
report. The Rhode Island Daughters now 
number seven hundred and twelve, divided 
among nine chapters. This is a decided in- 
crease in membership over last year, and the 
report showed further results in various pa- 
triotic efforts carried on by the Daughters 
during the year.. The important work still 
to be accomplished is the completion of the 
fund for the statue of General Nathaniel 
Greene. Governor Gregory has expressed his 
interest in the memorial, and has suggested 
that a date be set apart on which to hold 
commemoration exercises, and also for the 
purpose of receiving contributions for the 
fund. Resolutions of respect. and eulogy 
in memory of Miss Eugenia Washington, 
one of the founders of the national society, 
whose death has recently occurred, were pre- 
sented by Mrs. Richard J. Barker, historian 
of the Gaspee Chapter, Providence, and State 
historian of Rhode Island, and were duly 
adopted. Miss Daggett was then introduced 
and made a fine address on “ The National 
Oonstitution.” She spoke particularly of the 
obligations of the D. A. R. to promote edu- 
cation in every way, and dwelt upon the im- 
mense power that the encouragement of the 
study of history and of good literature has 
upon the growing youth of our country. 
This patriotic service the society is carrying 
on in most laudable manner, but it may still 
he widely .extended. At the close of Miss 
Daggett’s address the announcement of the 
election of Mrs. Charles Warren Lippitt as 
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State regent, succeeding Mrs. Thornton, was 
made by Miss Lane, regent of Narragansett 
Chapter, Kingston, to whom was accorded the 
honor of nominating that officer. Mrs. Lip- 
pitt was introduced and made a brief speech 
of acknowledgment and acceptance, and, with 
a vote of thanks to the retiring regent, the 
meeting adjourned. 


HE Committee on Legislation of the 

Michigan State Federation has issued 
recommendations to further the work for de- 
pendent, delinquent, or afflicted women and 
children, which may be of value to any clubs 
or committees pursuing this work. The club- 
women are urged first to interest themselves in 
the carrying out of laws which already exist for 
the protection of women and children. This 
may be done by becoming personally ac- 


.quainted with the women physicians employed 
m, public institutions where women or chil- 


dren are detained or kept, in order to see 
that at least one woman physician in each 
institution shall be a woman of exceptional 
education, tact, and experience. The sug- 
gestions continue: Make the acquaintance of 
and aid in any way possible the police matron 
in your city or town. Appoint a committee 
from each ‘club to confer with the chief of 
police, . prosecuting attorney, and county 
agent, to the end that women physicians 
be employed to examine cases for commit- 
ment to.the State reform schools, or houses 
of correction.: Urge the appointment of wo- 
men .ag.county agents, if not for the whole 
work, at. least the placing of children and 
making visits. Devote several club sessions 
to investigating the existing conditions in 
your neighborhood in regard to these sub- 
jects, and make a special study of the in- 
stitution nearest home. The committee ask- 
ed the federation, also, to urge the Legislature 
to pass a bill requiring one woman on the 
board of control of every public institution 
in the State where are women or children. 


T the recent annual meeting of the Maine 
State Federation a resolution was passed 
disclaiming responsibility for the ‘introduc- 
tion into club circles of the subject of the 
formation of a New England federation. 
This is in pursuance of a decision of the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the federation at one of its 
recent meetings, that it believed the formation 
of such a federation unnecessary and inad- 
visable. 
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Purchasers of patterns are especially cautioned to be sure to mention the size of patterns required, 
in ordering by mail. 





1901 SHIRT-WAIST, NO. 863. SHIRT-WAIST, NO. 3869. 





NEW SUSPENDER OR PRINCESSE COSTUME, NO. 864. 














TUCKED ELBOW SLEEVE, NO. 367. FANCY BISHOP 


HE garments shown in these review 
- pages may be obtained in the following 
sizes: Bodices for women—32, 34, 36, 

38, and 40 inches bust measure. The skirts 
are made of uniform length, viz., 43 inches 
(front). They are graded as follows: Waist 
measure, 22, and hips, 41 inches; waist, 23, 
and hips, 42 inches; waist, 24, and hips, 43 
inches; waist, 26, and hips, 45 inches; waist, 
28, and hips, 47 inches. Children’s costumes 
are made in size for four years, measuring 
26 inches bust; skirt 
length, 14 _ inches. 
Six years—bust, 27 
inches; skirt length, 
16 inches. Eight 








GOWN FOR MATRON, NO. 368. 
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CHILD'S 1901 HANDKERCHIEF FROCK, NO. 862. 





SLEEVE, NO. 366 BISHOP SLEEVE, NO. 365. 

years—bust, 29 inches; skirt length, 18 inch- 
es. Ten years—bust, 31 inches; skirt length, 
20 inches. The terms of purchase will be 
found among the advertising pages of each 
number of this magazine. The separate 
sleeves illustrated above may be obtained in 
three sizes only, suitable for sizes 32, 36, 
and 40 inches bust measure. Each is com- 
plete, and may be combined successfully with 
any of the bodice patterns that have been 
published in these columns. A full descrip- 
tion of each pattern 
is published in that 
number of Harper’s 
Bazar in which the 
same was illustrated. 
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The Mother’s 
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,E of the most powerful and 
startling books of the day is 
that written by Zola, entitled, 
Fécondité. The aim of the 
book is to arouse French wo- 
men to the blessings which 
come from motherhood, not only increasing 
the power of the family, but that of the nation. 
The book was called forth by the returns of 
the French census, the statistics of which 
showed that the number of French children 
born in the last decade has notably decreased. 
The women of America have likewise been 
arraigned for their lack of appreciation of 
the grandeur of motherhood, and their un- 
willingness to fulfil its duties: 

Such a charge is very unjust. American 
women undertake the cares, burdens, and re- 
sponsibilities of motherhood with a pleasure 
and unselfishness truly admirable. Certain 
physicians in New York and Boston who are 
specialists cry out against the higher edu- 
cation of women, and go so far as to say that 
the development of the brain of the growing 
girl is at the expense of the other organs of 
the body, and the result is to impair her 
power of having children, or, if they come, 
such offspring are imperfectly equipped either 
physically or mentally. Such reasoning is 
fallacious and mischievous. It would be much 
nearer the truth to dwell upon the youthful 
follies and dissipations of the fathers, than 
to the over-education of the mothers when 
passing from girlhood to womanhood. The 
reason of the smaller families of native Amer- 
icans is not to be found in the over-education 
of the girls, which engenders an inability for 
motherhood, or a repugnance to it, but to 
the great underlying causes, subtle and com- 
plex, which govern vegetable and animal life 
alike. The higher the cultivation the less re- 
production. The valueless weeds will choke 
out and overrun the useful vegetables. The 
low-born penniless foreigner will have a 





countless flock of children, while the million- 
aire’s wife is consumed with grief that she is 
childless. 


HEALTH AND WOMAN’S WORK 


PECKHAM 


Health 


MURRAY, M.D. 

The broader the mind, the greater the cul- 
tivation, the better fitted is the woman. for 
her duties of motherhood. That the physique 
should be at full perfection is an accepted 
fact, though it not infrequently occurs that a 
puny, sickly woman will have a wonderfully 
beautiful and perfect baby. It would seem 
that the child had taken all her health and 
strength. Then again the strong and robust 
woman will bring forth small and sickly 
children, who have taken from their mother 
none of her vitality. So many and diverse 
conditions act and react upon the child before 
birth, which are seldom if ever taken into 
consideration. The physique of the mother 
is only one factor. The most powerful of 
all is the mental condition. If the mind is 
perturbed, if there are fretfulness and discon- 
tent,and general unhappiness, they are written 
upon the child. As the phonograph receives 
sound, and makes a record of it upon the 
wax, which will endure as long as the cylinder 
is preserved, so the moods and whims and 
fancies of the mother are written upon the 
unborn child, and not only those of the mo- 
ther, but also those of the father. Then the 
long line of ancestors on either side contrib- 
ute something to the newly formed being, who 
is to carry forward the race. Aside from 
these impressions, which come from the physi- 
cal and mental conditions and the hereditary 
tendencies, the child is very much affected 
by externals. The Greeks fully realized and 
appreciated this truth, but it is almost lost 
sight of in the modern life. The expectant 
mother should not only hold herself tranquil, 
and think beautiful and lofty thoughts, but 
whatever appeals to her senses should be of 
the highest and noblest. Her ears should hear 
the divinest harmonies, her eyes should look 
upon the highest forms of art. There can 
be no doubt that perfection of physical form 
and beauty of mind can be thus impressed 
upon the coming child. 

The endurance of the mother of a large 
family is a marvel. Like every other exhi- 
bition of human strength, it is only acquired 
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It grows as the tiny baby grows, 


gradually. 
and it increases as child after child appears 


to claim and tax it. Mothers break down 
from a variety of causes, a good many of 
which are under their own control, which if 
appreciated would go far toward preventing 
the inroads upon the health which unhappily 
so frequently occur. In the first place the 
mother usually represents a trinity, the other 
two heads of which are the housewife and the 
society woman. Enormous is the burden 
placed on all three, because of the constantly 
increasing complexity of life of the present 
day. If the mother would be healthy and 
not succumb to the great demands of the 
day; if she would preserve the mental and 
physical vigor of her child, she must learn 
as soon as possible to steer her frail craft in 
this rushing torrent. Her watchword should 
be simplicity—simplicity for herself and for 
her child. The superfluities should be dis- 
pensed with. 

The child’s dress should be plain and not 
elaborate. This makes a saving on the price 
of the material, on the work in the laundry, 
and in the care of the child, who is often ham- 
pered and fretted with the ruffles and em- 
broideries, and made to feel various restraints 
in the endeavors to keep clean and preserve 
from other ravages the dainty apparel. A 
child should never be conscious of its clothes. 
Many mothers toil and deny themselves, even 
to the point of injuring their health, that they 
may satisfy their ambition to clothe their 
children in beautiful garments. They are 
led to do this from their social ambition and 
from their motherly love, which would lavish 
upon the child all that any child could have. 
The great temptations of mothers is to make 
dolls and puppets of their children. Fortu- 
nately to do this women do not have to work 
as hard as in other days, as children’s dresses 
come ready-made and at reasonable prices, 
so that the maternal needle is not driven to 
such feats of embroidery and dress-making as 
formerly. Nevertheless the purchasing of the 
children’s wardrobe and the care and mending 
which are necessary, are not among the least of 
the demands upon the mother’s time. A mo- 


ther once said to me, “I look at my little ones 
trotting off to school, and think that each 
child wears fifty button-holes that I have 
made!” 

It should be remembered that the children 
are exponents of the condition of the family, 
especially of the mother. 


Modern psycholo- 
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gists believe that they have proven that there 
is a transferrence of thought from one mind 
to another without the medium of expression 
by word or sign. Be that as it may, it is sure 
that the child, whether from inheritance or 
thought transferrence, reflects the mind of 
the parent. If that is full of care and anx- 
iety, or turbid from any cause, the child 
at once displays it. The mother, therefore, 
should be calm and serene in her mind, not 
nervous and disturbed. The majority of 
mothers are over-anxious, a condition which 
the children soon feel and mirror back, thus 
reacting again upon the mother, and increas- 
ing her difficulties in taking care of them. 
Some mothers are constantly worrying about 
their children. They give themselves no peace 
or relaxation. When they have nursery-maids 
they are not relieved from the constant sense 
of care, because they give these attendants 
so little authority that the children do not 
mind and respect them, and the result is 
they are of little benefit to mother or child. 
I think that mothers are often too careless 
in leaving their children to nursery-maids 
who are thoughtless and inexperienced. Not 
only should the references of such be thor- 
oughly investigated, but at first they should 
be constantly superintended, until the mother 
is assured that they know how to properly 
care for their charges, and that they are kind 
and trustworthy; and having proven this, they 
should establish the child’s confidence in the 
nurse and not interfere unnecessarily between 
the two. 

Mothers often remind me of the children 
who plant seeds in the spring, and so anxious 
are they for results, that they keep digging 
up the seeds to see if they have sprouted. 
This process is as disastrous to children as to 
flower-seeds. The mother who is constantly 
watching and examining her child keeps it 
in a state of feverish expectancy of trouble, 
and is herself without the necessary mental 
rest to insure her own physical well-being. 
A mother, whose flock of four or five chil- 
dren have grown up, once said to me: “I 
was not what would be called an anxious 
mother. I saw that my children had enough 
to eat and to wear, and that they were well 
taken care of, and then I would go about 
and enjoy myself. I would leave them some- 
times for a week or more, and go off travel- 
ling with my husband. My sister-in-law was 
shocked at what she called my neglect. She 
was the most careful and conscientious mo- 














HEALTH AND 


ther you ever saw, but one by one her chil- 
dren would sicken and die. They were al- 
ways ailing, and only one of the whole lot 
lived to grow up. She often says, ‘I cannot 
understand it; there are Em’s young ones’ 
(meaning mine) ‘ that had no care, and grew 
up any way, and they are all living and 
healthy. The truth of it is she was too 
anxious and careful about them; she coddled 
them, and kept them thinking and talking 
about themselves all the time, and she wore 
herself out so that she herself was never well 
and strong.” 

The anxious, care-worn mother defeats her 
own purpose. Her worry not only affects her 
own health, but that of her child, who becomes 
capricious and exacting, full of selfish whims, 
to carry out which the mother is ever on the 
jump. The child grows up the embodiment 
selfishness. The daughter, however, be- 
comes no such mother. She makes her child 
a slave to her caprices. Thus the pendulum 
swings to and fro from unselfish mothers and 
selfish daughters, back to selfish mothers of 
unselfish daughters. 

Mothers wear themselves out and do an in- 
jury to their children in not teaching them 
to help themselves and to be helpful to others. 
The amount of care that a child requires is 
very different from that which it may from 
indulgence demand. If the child were better 
for it one would not grudge the time and 
weariness that the mother or nurse spends, 
but the child is defrauded in the exercise of 
those powers which can only develop by 
being put into use. It is better for a child 
to go to sleep by itself than when it is rock- 
ed and sung to sleep, but as a general thing 
mothers prefer the bondage of the process 
of wooing sleep for their children, and so 
tie themselves up and add to their burdens 
without in the least increasing the comfort 
of the child. Mothers would spare themselves 
greatly if they would only learn that the 
training of the child begins with the earliest 
weeks, and that they can make the child un- 
derstand many things that they would not 
believe possible. When the mother is remon- 
strated with for spoiling the child by over- 
indulgence she will say: “ Mychild is different 
from others; she is more nervous. If I do not 
take her up she will ery and make herself 
sick.” The child in the beginning, finding 


e 
O; 


that the mother ran to it the minute it bezan 
to ery, of course soon learned this method of 
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summoning her. It also perceived that the 
louder the ery the greater the indulgence, con- 
sequently it develops speedily into a despot 
beneath whose tyranny the mother grows wan 
and pale. When it is said of her, “ She is a 
perfect slave to her children,” she looks satis- 
fied and pleased, as if she had won a martyr’s 
crown, instead of which she has uselessly 
squandered her strength and prevented the 
child from learning proper habits, which are 
as necessary to his growth and development 
as it is that he should learn to walk instead 
of being kept on his knees creeping the rest 
of his life, because he may fall and hurt him- 
self, and cry now and then. 

The art of motherhood may be said to be 
summed up in the power of the mother 
to interpret the cry of the child. A truly 
healthy child seldom cries except for cause, 
unless it has been trained to do so, and has 
discovered in this a means of obtaining its 
wants. The cry of pain and discomfort is 
very different from this. The baby that ha- 
bitually cries in the night is not well. After 
the first few months the baby, if normal, 
should sleep through the night without wak- 
ing. It will not take long for it to learn, 
however, that it can make night interesting, 
if the mother lifts it out of bed at the first 
sound of a cry, and will try to hush it by sing- 
ing, and quiet it by whirling “ pretty things ” 
before its sleepy eyes. The poor mother the 
next day will be worn out, and will look wan 
and pathetic as she explains with a sigh, 
“ Baby is so wakeful and restless at night,” 
while the baby itself is quietly taking a mid- 
day nap preparatory to giving the mother 
another night of it. 

Like the majority of woes which come 
in life, the wear and tear that come to the mo- 
ther are the outgrowth of her anxious fears. 
She suffers intensely, not only because she has 
not learned to interpret the baby’s cries, but 
because she does not know many other things 
which give her alarm. It is not that she does 
not strive to learn, but the instruction of mo- 
thers, except by experience, seems difficult 
to compass. Many of the books and articles 
written for the benefit of young mothers 
serve only to bewilder them, and those that 
treat of babies’ ailments play upon their ex- 
cited imaginations until they become frenzied 
over every breath and look of a child, lest the 
last disease of which they have read should be 
about to develop itself. 
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OX TAIL WITH PUREE OF LENTILS 
‘ UT in pieces two ox tails,each piece two 
( inches long; wash well in cold water, 
and drain them. Put them in three 


quarts of cold water, boil for ten minutes; 
drain and dry them with a clean towel. Put 














OX TAIL WITH PUREE OF LENTILS. 


Ox tail, sixteen cents; bacon, eight cents; butter, seven 
cents; crambe, etables, three cents.—Total, thirty-four 
cents. Lentils, twelve cents; seasoning, three cents; butter, 
five cents.—Total, twenty cents. Preparing, ten minutes; 
cooking, one hour and Silp-coven minutes.— Total, two hours 
and seven minutes. 


them in a saucepan with two table-spoonfuls 
of butter, half a pound of bacon cut in small 
pieces, dicelike, one large carrot, two red 
onions cut in thin slices. Put over a brisk 
fire for twelve minutes, stirring so that every 
piece will brown; season with one teaspoonful 
of salt, one salt-spoonful of black pepper,a bou- 
quet of three sprigs of parsley, one branch 
ot celery without leaves, two cloves, one small 
bay-leaf, and a tiny branch of thyme. Cook 
one hour and fifteen minutes; remove the 
pieces and let them cool off. Keep the 
broth aside to be used later on as a soup, then 
dip each piece in two table-spoonfuls of melt- 
ed butter, and then in white bread-crumbs; 
do this twice, and afterward pour a little but- 
ter over each. Broil them over a moderate 
fire for twenty minutes. Arrange as illus- 
trated. 

Have this purée of lentils prepared before- 
hand. Wash well one quart of lentils. You 
should look them over carefully and put them 





in a saucepan with two quarts of cold water, 
two whole red onions, one teaspoonful of salt, 
one salt-spoonful of pepper, a bouquet of one 
small bay-leaf, three sprigs of parsley, one 
small branch of celery, and two cloves. After 
they have started boiling, remove to a slow 
fire, and cook three hours. Add every hour 
a quarter of a glass of cold water; this will 
make them taste like fresh ones and swell 
them up. After they are done, pass them 
through a strainer, to make the purée very 
fine; add a little of the broth from time to 
time to help the straining. Put the purée 
back in a clean saucepan long enough to 
warm; add two table-spoonfuls of very fresh 
butter. Do not boil. Serve this around the 
ox tail. Arrange over it the small slices of 
bacon from the broth. By adding the remain- 
ing broth of the lentils to the ox-tail broth, 
it will make a very wholesome soup. Put one 
table-spoonful of butter in the soup-tureen, 
and strain the broth over, crushing everything 
through the colander. A few dice of bread 
browned in butter will give it a nice finish. 
Dry beans cooked in the same way are very 
good. 
CELERY ROOTS A LA POULETTE 

Peel and cut lengthwise like an apple two 
bunches of celery roots; put them in one 
quart of boiling water for five minutes, drain 
them and plunge them in cold water; drain 











CELERY ROOTS A LA POULETTE. 


Celery, fourteen cents; eggs, butter, eight cents; broth, 
cream, twenty cents.—Total, forty-two cents. Preparing, ten 
minutes ; cooking, one hour and nineteeu’ minutes.—Total, one 
hour and twenty-nine minates. 
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again, put them in a clean saucepan with one 
quart of good broth; if none is at hand half 
a teaspoonful of beef extract in the same 
quantity of warm water will replace it. Sea- 
son with half a teaspoonful of salt, half a 
salt-spoonful of pepper; if using the beef ex- 
tract, double the quantity of seasoning. Cover 
the saucepan tightly and cook for one hour. 
Drain the celery, reserving the broth; rinse 
the saucepan and put in it half a table-spoon- 
ful of butter and half a one of flour. Stir 
and cook four minutes; don’t brown. Strain 
the broth, add it slowly to the cooked flour, add 
half a pint of good 
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towel. Select one dozen of the largest ones 
and reserve them for the pigs in blankets. 
Trim the others, remove the tendons, and cut 
them in three pieces each. Put one table- 
spoonful of butter in a small saucepan. When 
melted put the cut oysters in it, with one salt- 
spoonful of salt and half a one of pepper. Cook 
two minutes, tossing them. Put over a very 
brisk fire a frying-pan with half a table- 
spoonful of butter. When hot, but not brown, 
pour the eggs in, and cook half a minute. 
With a fork bring towards you the first fold. 
Let the second one form, and do the same 
thing. After the third 





cream, always stirring; 
add the cooked celery, 
stir gently, let cook 
very slowly ten min- 
utes. Beat slightly the 
yolks of two eggs with 
three table - spoonfuls 
of raw cream and half 
a table-spoonful of 
butter. Remove the 
saucepan from the fire, 
add the eggs, stirring 
gently, so as not to 
break the celery. Do 
not cook any more 
after the eggs are added; serve as illustrated 
in a silver vegetable-dish. This recipe is also 
very good for large white onions. 


twenty-one minutes. 


OMELET WITH OYSTERS 

Break in a bowl six fresh eggs, season them 
with one salt-spoonful of salt, half a one 
of white pepper; beat them with a silver fork 
for one minute only. Take care to mix well 
the white and the yolk; this is the way to 
prevent the omelet from being watery. Put 
one quart of freshly opened oysters in a small 
saucepan with their liquor, boil them only one 
minute, drain them, and dry them with a 





OMELET WITH OYSTERS. 
Oysters, twenty-five cents ; nen), See cents; bacon, 


eight cents; butter, four centa. 
Preparing, ten minutes ; cooking, eleven minptes.—Total, 


fold the omelet is suf- 
ficiently done to re- 
ceive the hot oysters. 
Strain them from 
their gravy, put them 
in the centre of the 
omelet from one end 
to the other, then slip 
the fork under the 
part of the omelet 
near you and fold the 
omelet. 

Put a hot platter at 
the opposite end and 
slip the omelet gently 
on it. It will roll over and _ preserve 
a nice shape. Before making the omelet 
prepare the pigs in blankets. Cut twelve 
thin slices out of half a pound of bacon, 
put them in the frying-pan for one 
minute. Fry only on one side. Wrap each 
oyster in one slice of bacon, putting the fried 
side nearest the oyster. Roll it up, and se- 
cure it with a tiny wooden skewer like a tooth- 
pick. Broil two minutes on each side, re- 
move the skewer, serve very hot around the 
omelet as illustrated. 

The pigs in blankets are most savory served 
around a roasted capon. 








‘otal, fifty-two cents. 
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The Bane of the Bargain Counter 

WEALTHY man in one of our cities 
A proposed an arrangement to his wife 
the other day, whereby he agreed to 
pay to her a premium of one-fourth of its 
value upon every article which she bought 
for herself or for the house, on condition that 
she should never go into a store, but order 
only by sample or from advertisements or 
catalogues. “I propose it,” he said, “as a 
measure of economy. I never go into a big 
store myself without buying something I 
didn’t intend to. If you never enter a store, 
you will never see a bargain; and it is cheaper 
to pay one-fourth more for everything you 

buy than to have you indulge in bargains.” 
He was a business man, and a severe- 
ly practical one, and he knew what he was 
taiking about. There may be men and wo- 
men who can go into a store to buy a certain 
special thing, and who are single-minded 
enough to pass by a dozen counters full of 
flamboyant bargains without once yielding 
to temptation. But such stern souls are rare, 
and the storekeeper who first invented bar- 
gains knew human nature well. The “ spe- 
cial” for the day is the bait that allures the 
customer. Once inside the store, the rest is 
easy. “ Facilis est descensus Averni.” Hav- 


ing bought an article worth two dollars and a — 


quarter for one dollar and seventy-eight cents, 
the temptation to use the money thus saved, 
in buying a fifty-cent article reduced to thir- 
ty-nine cents, is impossible to resist; and with 
the ten cents left over, the impulse to add a 
trifle more and secure a thirty-five-cent article 
at only twenty-two cents becomes irresistible. 
By this time all restraint is lost, and the 
shopper keeps on until the purse is empty, 
and then goes home to repent, mayhap, at 
leisure—but to do it again next time without 
fail. The only remedy is to keep out of the 
stores upon bargain days. Even Ulysses, the 


wisest of the ancient Greeks, the prudent man 
par excellence, could not rely upon his own 
self-control when he came to pass the rocks 
of the Sirens, but had himself tied to the 
mast and wax stuffed in his ears to shut out 
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their fatal song. Ulysses never saw a bar- 
gain counter, but if he had, he would have 
drawn the ropes tighter and poked in the wax. 
with a firm hand, we may be sure. 

We do not save, then, by haunting the bar- 
gain counter. But is there not a graver side 
to it? Why is a bargain a bargain at all? 
Most bargains are only so-called; we get an 
inferior article for the inferior price. But 
when we really buy a thing below price, it 
invariably means, if we stop to think, that 
some one—either producer or middle-man— 
has lost money on it. Bargains come from 
the sweat-shop, or from the bankrupt, or 
from the struggling factory-worker, or the 
losing merchant. They are distinctly against 
the Golden Rule. They cheapen our moral 
sense. We ought to be willing to pay a fair 
price for things or go without them—that 
is, if we really want the wretched industrial 
conditions of to-day to develop into better 
ones. The bargain is a personal mistake and 
a sociological sin. It is undeniably seduc- 
tive—but ought we to succumb? 





Rest Rooms and their Mission 

ANY cities: and towns in the Western 

States have lately made the wise and 
helpful’ move of establishing “rest rooms” 
for the farmers’ wives who have occasion to 
visit the cities for shopping or business pur- 
poses. Rochester, Minnesota, has been the 
pioneer in opening the first permanent room 
of this kind, though temporary ones have been 
successful in Chippewa Falls and Albert Lea, 
and “ social pavilions ” have been erected and 
largely used at Western State fairs for sev- 
eral years past. 

The “rest room” is usually in the heart 
of the business section of the town, and has 
cozy chairs, the newest magazines, and every 
convenience for taking care of tired and sick 
children. Anoka, Minnesota, has a woman’s 
exchange in connection with the rest room, 
which pays the salary of the matron; and tea 
and coffee are furnished at the nominal price 
of three cents a cup. Eau Claire reports a 
room so successful that it averages forty-five 
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guests a day. Joplin, Missouri, finds that the 
miners’ wives from the districts around eager- 
ly avail themselves of the privileges of the 
new room. In Rochester the parent room 
has now travelling libraries and sewing class- 
es, and hopes to broaden its field still further. 

The most useful thing the rest room does, 
however, is to create mutual understanding 
and fellowship between the town and country 
women. The farmer’s wife or daughter 
gains intellectual or social stimulus, and she 
brings to the town clubs, in return, a country 
membership full of intelligent interest in 
club-work. The movement has proved so val- 
uable in the West that it would certainly 
be well to try it everywhere. 


Cooking and Sewing for Boys 

Lo kindergartner being by necessity a 

careful student of children, observes 
many things which others may not. One of 
these teachers, occupied in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, declares that the boys are clamoring 
for instruction in those arts which have been 
considered purely feminine. The girls on 
leaving the kindergarten are placed in classes 
where cooking and sewing are taught, and the 
boys wish that instruction too. 

Is there any reason except prejudice why 
they should not have it? How much easier 
it would make the life of woman, not neces- 
sarily in the way of practical work, but in 
family repartee. Man would be deprived of 
his old dietie reproach, “such as mother used 
to make”; for if he really wanted pumpkin 
pies or biscuit of that special pattern, the 
reproach would be on his own head if he did 
not make them himself. There is scareely 
a man who does not consider himself a good 
cook spoiled to make a lawyer, a man of af- 
fairs, or whatever he may be. Each one feels 
that he has in him the makings of a cook 
whose every dish would be a gastronomic 
poem. As there is nothing so strong as con- 
fidence in an untried talent, and nothing so 
incontrovertible in argument as “I could do 
it if I tried,” the man rests, in his own de- 
clared estimation, a superior cook. 

This sort of thing could not go on if boys 
were taught cooking, and family life would 
be relieved of some of its amenities. Every 
man would know by experience the difficulties 
of the cuisine and his own limitations, just 
as a woman knows them; or else he would be 
in truth a helpmeet on the cook’s day out 
or on her departure. 
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And why stop at cooking? It is said that 
the boys of the Oakland school want sewing 
as well. Every one knows that the idlest 
of all idle creatures is a man removed from 
the work to which society has benightedly 
limited him. If he had a bit of fancy-work 
at hand, how well he could spend the time! 
And old men too; life is a dull time to theni 
with nothing to do after the morning paper 
is read but to sit down and drowse in a chair 
at a public library. If they knew how to knit, 
how full of quiet joy would be their declining 
years! Let the boys have instruction in all 
domestic arts, that they may make satisfac- 
tory members of the circle of home. 


Woman and Lynch Law 

OMAN is pressing into all the paths and 

occupations once deemed wholly mas- 
culine. There are women blacksmiths now- 
adays, and women miners. But until lately 
lynch law has been left to the men of a com- 
munity. Mrs. Carrie Nation, of Kansas 
fame, is the first to introduce it as a femi- 
nine voeation;. and it cannot be said that wo- 
men in general sympathize with her pioneer 
advance into this new territory. 

If women in Kansas were not voters upon 
municipal matters, it might be argued that 
there was no other course open to a disfran- 
chised reformer than to take to the hatchet. 
But Mrs. Nation and all her temperance sis- 
ters in the Sunflower State have full muni- 
cipal suffrage. They have power both to 
make laws and to demand their enforcement. 
It_is surely a bad blow to woman suffrage 
that Mrs. Nation deals with her lawless 
hatchet. - She asserts by her crusade that the 
ballot amounts to nothing, that law is power- 
less, and that individual lawlessness must 
supersede both—in other words, she lynches 
the saloon. The saloon may be guilty, but 
Mrs. Nation and her axe are none the less a 
deplorable spectacle. 

The women of America sympathize warmly 
with the temperance cause. But this Kansas 
departure into lynch law rouses, and rightly, 
the condemnation of thoughtful women from 
one end of the land to another. Mrs. Carrie 
Nation does not represent her sex; she does 
not represent the temperance sentiment of 
the nation at large; and it is even safe to say 
that she does not represent Kansas temper- 
ance sentiment whem she casts law aside and 
leads her chosen band of sisters into these 


lynching-bees. 
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A LAMENT 


I like to take a dollar bill, 

And watch it when it 
breaks ; 

But best of all I like to see 

The lovely change it makes. 


And all of this is just be- 
cause 

My doctor’s words I heed. 

He says that I’m a bit run 
down, 

And change is what I need. 






































But really he’s a paradox; 
And I’m a little sore 
To find that when his bill 
comes in 
He seems to need it more. 








THE BRIGHT SIDE 


Mrs. Trotter’s small golden- 
haired, blue-eyed Willie, 
through a difference of opin- 
ion with another youngster, 
returned home with an osten- 
tatiously discolored orb. Mrs. 
Trotter bewailed the fact, 
tearfully. “It is such a dis- 
figurement,” she said to Mr. 
Trotter. 

“ Pshaw,my dear! It’s only 
a spot on the son!” 





IN THE PALM GARDEN 
SHe (wearily). “Did you 
give the garcon your order?” 
He (gloomily). “ Yes; -but 
I think he means to keep it as 
a souvenir.” 


“Coven «th las 
CANDID 


CLARISSE,. “ Besste SAYS SHE HAS NO USE 
FOR YOU, YOU'RE SUCH A CONCEITED POPINJAY.” 

CLYDE. “ SHE HAS NO USE FOR ME BECAUSE I’M 
NOT A POPINJAY.” 














A PATHETIC BEREAVEMENT 
Miss Sincer. “ I saw in the paper that there is 





to be an entertainment for a ‘ Musical Orphan- raK\ 
age!’ Pray, what may a musical orphan be?” ty, \) 
Mr. Kenrratt. “I can’t say positively, you ‘ 
know. But I imagine it must be a child deprived LANDLADY. “ WELL, DIDN’T YoU SAY YOU 


of his native air.” WANTED A ROOM WITH RUNNING WATER?” 








IN JOCUND VEIN 











INJURED INNOCENCE 
“ Ma—mMa—SaLLy ZONES “IT ME!” 
“ Wuy, JOHNNIE, WHAT DID YOU DO TO HER?” 
“]T SCRATCHED HEK FACE—AN’—PULLED ’ER HAIR—AN’ B-BR- 
ROKE ’ER NEW KISSMASS DOLL’S HEAD OFF—AN’—(BOO-HOO!) ’N’ 
SHE "IT ME!” 
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USED TO IT 
First Keeper, “They put 
that fellow in solitary confine- 
ment and it didn’t affect 
him.” 
Seconp Keeper. “No; he 
formerly lived in Brooklyn.” 





PROOF POSITIVE 


“Say, old man, which are 
you, an optimist or a pessi- 
mist?” 

“ Optimist, of course. Am 
I not trying to light this cigar 
you gave me?” 





A QUESTION 


HewirTt. “If you want to 
succeed you must have confi- 
dence in yourself.” 

Jewett. “ But how can a 
man have confidence in him- 
self if he gets only eight dol- 
lars a week?” 





TRAGEDY 


“When grandma is pleased 
with me she gives me_ her 
lovely old brass candlesticks.” 

“ How nice!” 

“Yes; but when. she gets 
angry she takes them away, 
and gives them to Cousin 
Clara,” 

“ How dreadful!” 

“Of course; then when she 
gets angry at Cousin Clara, 
she makes her bring them 
back, and gives them to me 
again,” 

“Well, that makes it all 
right.” 

“No, it doesn’t, Suppose 
grandma should die while the 
candlesticks are over at Cousin 
Clara’s!” 





SUCH A TOOTH-A-C-H-E Cy Z& ‘we 
4 yw x 
THE FROG. “ Great TaADPOLES! IF THAT DEN- 
TIST DOESN’T HURRY, I'LL DIE BEFORE HE PULLS MY LITTLE G. W. “ Fatuer, I CANNOT TELL A LIE, 











TOOTH.” I DID IT WITH MY LITTLE HATCHET.” 
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[TH the exception of the ‘first number on 
W the programme, a Strauss. sonata, the 

Hugo Becker ‘cello recital recently given 
was an event of unusual pleasure.. In this compo. 
sition Mr. Becker was accompanied by a musical 
novice who made the most of a temporary associa- 
tion with so distinguished an artist,and suce@eded 
in badly maltreating the work in hand. _ Once the 
‘cellist was relieved of this impediment, the pro- 
gramme proceeded most happily. The numbers 
that followed included a suite by Valentine 
(1690), two studies in the antique by Mr. Becker, 
entitled, “ Largo” and “ A Minuet,” and Fitzen- 
hagen’s “Perpetuum Mobile,” which calls for 
the most skilful handling, and which evidently 
(and properly) is Mr. Becker’s cheval de bataille. 
It was heard at the Boston Symphony concert, 
and has been featured on several occasions at 
private concerts. 

To praise this virtuoso’s work is equivalent to 
gilding the lily. He is the first ‘cellist of his 
day. His tone is big, round, mellow, and his 
shading is matchless. Moreover, he plays with a 
gold-tipped bow, upon an instrument of rare in- 
terest, for it was formerly numbered among the 
art treasures of the Duke of Marlborough. Mr. 
Becker was assisted by Mr. Isadore Luckstone, 
who makes accompanying an art, and by Miss 
Sara Anderson, but recently returned from 
abroad. This fact may explain in part the 
preference shown in the young soprano’s selec- 
tions, for songs in foreign languages; for, fol- 
lowing the example of the majority of other na- 
tive singers, who are seeking or have attained 
somewhat of prominence upon the local concert 
platform, Miss Anderson omitted any representa- 
tion of her mother-tongue, with the exception of 
a single ballad given as an encore. This habit, 
less for the sake of the English neglected than for 
that of the German, French, and Italian tongues 
marred, is a growing affectation, and one to be 
heartily deprecated. If misspoken foreign lan- 
guages must be endured for the sake of this or 
that composer, at least a fair percentage of the 
songs given in each programme by native singers 
should be done in the vernacular. Young sing- 
ers should consider this point, which is always 
held in view by Madame Nordica, Madame Sem- 
brich. Mr. Bispham, and other leading singers 
who consent to grace the concert stage from time 
to time. 

The principal topic in musical cireles at pres- 
ent is the return of Josef Hofmann, who begins 
an American tournée on the afternoon of the 
5th inst. at Carnegie Hall. In view of the inter- 
est centring about this pianist, it may not be 
amiss to quote briefly his early history. He is 


the son of Polish parents. At the age of four 
years, it is said, he besought his father to give 
him a piano, but when this precocious request 
was refused (again it is said), he retorted, “ It 
won't be long before everybody will blame you for 
not giving me one.” Six months later his request 
was granted. Before he had attained his seventh 
year he is said to have composed a remarkable 
mazourka. When he was searcely older, he tour- 
ed in America, The recollection of his winning 
personality, full of demure mannerisms, has not 
yet been obliterated by time from the memory 
of his admirers. Mr. Hofmann is now about twen- 
ty-three years old, and to the fame of his youth- 
ful skill has been added a reputation that extends 
throughout Germany for genuine musicianship. 
He has not yet fulfilled the brilliant prophecy 
made for him by Anton Rubinstein. But there 
is still time for this. Said that musician, ignor- 
ing the bewitching history of the young Mozart, 
“Wonder children seldom amount to anything, 
but I have heard this child, and he is a wonder 
the like of which has not been known in the his- 
tory of music.” 

At the Boston Symphony Orchestra concerts re- 
cently given, Miss Adele Aus der Ohe and Fritz 
Kriesler supplemented the superb work of the so- 
ciety with solo numbers that were highly appre- 
ciated. The orchestra was in its usual incom- 
parable form than which no higher praise may be 
given. 

Mr. Franko’s Symphony Orchestra has be- 
gun a second series of quaint concerts at the 
Lyceum Theatre, and is meeting with the renewed 
approval of serious music-lovers. Among other 
programmes there has been a fair sprinkling of 
local club concerts during the month just closed. 
At the last concert of the Rubinstein Club was 
given an unusual number of bright quartettes and 
trios, sung @ capella. The work of this club dur- 
ing the current season shows renewed vitality, 
and a vocal freshness that is as delightful as it 
is unusual, and highly to be commended. 

Madame Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler, the Chicago 
pianist, Fritz Kriesler, the violinist, and Richard 
Burmeister were heard in recital late in Febru- 
ary, and the Verdi memorial concert at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House was an occasion of ex- 
ceeding interest. 

Several interesting recitals are scheduled for 
the Lenten season now well under way. Among 
the more notable of these are the Bispham pro- 
gramme, set for the evening of the 8th of March; 
the concert of the Kneisel Quartette, to take place 
on the evening of the 26th; and the annual song 
recital given by Miss Feilding Roselle at~- the 
Astoria, on the afternoon of the 28th inst. 
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s HEN Knighthood Was in Flower,’ Miss 
W Julia Marlowe’s new play, by Paul Kes- 
ter, presents this charming actress with 
ampie opportunity for expression. In the first act, 
Mary Tudor’s imperious, volatile, coquettish, and 
decidedly irascible character calls for constantly 
varying moods. The spoiled sister of Henry 
Vill. is an April day of a girl all through. Her 
wooing of Charles Brandon is delicious love-mak- 
ing, and throughout the play Miss Marlowe is 
charming, if she does overact somewhat the ter- 
magant side of Mary. Her artless appeals to, or 
attacks on, Lady Jane Bolingbroke, are exceed- 
ingly amusing. In her boy's clothes she makes a 
comely figure. 

Bruce McRae, her leading man, looks the 
doughty Captain who had won the capricious 
creature’s heart. He is stalwart, and his duel 
with Sir Adam Judson is a really spirited bit of 
sword-play. Possibly his make-up is responsible 
for a peculiar look about the eyes, in which case 
Mr. McRae would do well to modify it. There is 
nobody in the cast likely to overshadow the star. 
Claire Culp made a saucy Anne Boleyn, and An- 
nie Clarke a worthy Queen Catharine. 


A friendly audience awaited Henry Miller on 
his appearance at the Lyceum Theatre, in a new 
play by Madeleine Lucette Ryley, called, “ Rich- 
ard Savage”; and he was greeted with frequent 
applause during the evening. He played the 
role of the unfortunate poet with intelligence, 
and in places with much spirit. The play was 
well put on, and the supporting company was 
good. Miss Jennie Eustace acted the cruel, vin- 
dictive mother of Richard with verity, and Lou- 
ise Thorndyke Boucicault was a vivacious and 
sympathetic Nance Oldfield. Florence Rockwell 
had little to do except look pretty and be sweet— 
and she did both. 

Mr. Miller made a speech after repeated cur- 
tain calls at the end of the fourth act, in which 
he expressed the “ hope that Richard would have 
better luck in finding favor with New York than 
he did with his mother, that he might be prevent- 
ed from flippant travelling during Lent.” The cli- 
entéle of Mr. Miller’s admirers will doubtless see 
that this aspiration is realized. Although there 
was a slight trace of hoarseness in his speech, 
and perhaps a trifle too much composure in his 
love-making, he portrayed feelingly the unfortun- 
ate young bard who is first seen in his attic, very 
hungry, and tast beheld in Newgate, dead, before 
his exoneration from the false charge that had 
sent him there. There is a good deal of action 
and sprightly repartee at Lord Tyrconnel’s, in 
the third act; and a swift, intense duel at its 
end, which Mr. Miller achieved with the utmost 
animation. But there is a melodramatic flavor to 
much of the play, and in her desire for “ heart- 
interest ” the author gives one more sorrow than 
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is necessary for an evening’s entertainment. The 
costumes and setting are handsome and appro- 
priate. 


It was amusing to see how the critics handled 
Clyde Fitch’s delicious comedy, “ Captain Jinks.” 
Quot homines, tot sententia. Sad disgust here, 
cold disdain there, half-hearted praise from sev- 
eral, and almost a yell of delight from one en- 
thusiast. Everybody to his taste. But Mr. Fitch 
can endure them all with equanimity, as his 
share of box-office ge tells him how many 
New-Yorkers there are glad to go to a play where 
they can have more hearty, spontaneous laughter 
than anything on the boards this year has af- 
forded them. 

Mr. Fitch christens the play rightly a “ fan- 
tastic comedy.” It is a delicious blend of clean, 
clever comedy with a guileless love interest run- 
ning through it. For the dashing Captain Jinks, 
who had wagered with two other swell men- 
about-town that he would get up a flirtation 
with Madame Trentoni, the newly arrived prima 
donna, falls so utterly in love with the sweet, 
artless (7?) little girl from Trenton that he re- 
pudiates his bet, and pays a thousand rather 
than countenance it. 

If the time of “ The Climbers ” is “ Nowadays,” 
that of “Captain Jinks” is “ Thenadays ”—the 
seventies, with bustles as the fashionable disfig- 
urement of feminine lines: the Brevoort as the 
most exclusive caravansary, and the Academy of 
Musie the chief shrine of society. Madame 
Trentoni is under contract to Colonel Mapleson. 
How she does cajole the reporters at the dock to 
meet her, and the three swells! How sweet and 
truly feminine she is when the impassioned Cap- 
tain makes love to her; and successfully, in spite 
of a bell-boy constantly intruding at every crit- 
ical juncture. 

Ethel Barrymore blossoms out as Madame 
Trentoni as she never has done before. She is 
naive, fascinating, and with a somewhat limited, 
but beguiling, range of intonation. She has a 
smile that of itself ought to almost write success 
for her, but she has much more. In the jolly re- 
hearsal of the ballet in her apartment at the 
Brevoort she does a pas seul, as object-lesson to 
the premiére danseuse that shows much light and 
lissome gracefulness. 

The cast is very good. H. Reeves Smith makes 
Captain Jinks a manly, sympathetic fellow. Ed- 
win Stevens is thoroughly good as Belliarti, an 
Italian master of ballet. W. J. Gallagher is a 
typical New York policeman of Irish birth, and 
John Hughes, as an up-to-date newsboy and bell- 
boy, is all that could be wished. Mesdames Es- 
telle Mortimer, Fanny Madison Pitt, Anita Rothe, 
Lilian Thurgate, and Mrs. Whiffen (the last not 
being very well cast for her part) were satis- 
factory in every respect. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 


The Bazan's corre- 


spondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. Questions of Household Decoration cannot be auswered by mail. 


Readers of this department are requested to send to the Bazar the names of any utensils or contrivances which have 
helped them in their household work, and to send also the names and addresses of the makers of any such articles, for 


the benefit of other women. 


M. L.—That room marked as “library” on 
your diagram lacks coziness, you say. In so 
small a space never put things across a corner 
as you have the writing-desk, but flat against the 
wall. Your table should not be in the centre, 
but across the north window, and on the edge 
next the window if you were to put a row of 
plants in pots you would instantly find a new 
tone lent your room. A tall screen or a cur- 
tain by the door leading into the -bath-room 
would be an improvement. You ought to have 
a sofa or some comfortable chairs. Wicker sofas 
cushioned are not expensive. A robin’s-egg-blue 
hall next that red room must necessarily be bad. 
You should make it red, yellow, or green. You 
can never get any comfort out of it as it is. 


Your parlor walls should be changed and made * 


plain. Choose green, since you have so much 
green and brown everywhere, and put a warm 
russet-red at the windows. Avoid centre tables 
in parlors. Nothing is brought together in yours, 
and as you have no fireplace try centring your 
interests around your big bay-window and about 
the piano. Fill that south window with plants. 
Place the piano in the southwest corner, its back 
to the room, a table in front. If you put a piece 
of drapery on the back you will not feel the dif- 
ference in the furniture. You are right; your 
parlor does suggest an “empty” feeling, but its 
arrangement is at fault. You can do away with 
its awkwardness by rubber-trees and palms in the 
windows, and by bringing chairs and tables to- 
gether, as though people were meant to talk, not 
to sit and embarrass each other by staring. 


NorTHERN INDIANA READER.—Please do not be 
in despair about your pottery question. I have 
had the hardest time to trace your ware. There 
is no reference to it in books on the subject. At 
last, through the kindness of a pottery student, I 
have been able to discover where it can be found 
in New York, and when I can get to the store, I 
will be able to answer you more intelligently. I 
think it has never taken any rank among artists. 


L. L.—Your dining-room is not hopeless. Most 
of the trouble lies with that black mantel-piece. 
You must paint it to match your wood-work. With 
all your blue plates yellow would be most ef- 
fective, making a dark room light besides toning 


with your wood-work. Therefore put up a plain 
yellow cartridge-paper or a yellow burlaps, and 
paint the mantelpiece like the wood-work. Put 


up a shelf, running round the room at a height of 


seven or eight feet from the floor, and put your 
blue plates on it in a row; nothing else on the 
shelves unless you group some pieces together 
over the mantel-piece or over the sideboard. You 
will find your room absolutely transformed. If 
you want more color you might paint blue and 
white tiles round the fireplace—white outlined 
with blue—and if you care to,a stencilled blue fig- 
ure in the centre of each tile. Match the blue and 
white of your plates, however, in the tiling. Your 
tapestries would be stunning on the walls hung 
under the shelves. You would have to judge for 
yourself, as I do not know their dimensions. If 
they are very handsome a be hung, of 
course, without being cut. ey would also look 
very well in the hall, but you must have a plain 
paper or burlaps underneath; some subdued col- 
or, a rich cream or gray or green—not a red or a 
blue, of course, which would rob the tapestries of 
their color. 


F. K. M.—I do indeed like burlaps for a li- 
brary. It would interest you to see ie univer- 
sally it is used by great architects here in New 
York, those who build houses costing three and 
four hundred thousand dollars and more. It 
makes a good background for books, tapestries, or 
ae, and is much better than a plain surface 

use it takes up the light without reflecting it 
unpleasantly. It comes, too, in charming tones. 
It is better to get the burlaps plain because the 
manufacturers have not yet been able in every 
instance to produce good figures on it. Green has 
also taken the place of red for libraries, as it is 
more re ful and makes a better background. 
It would be just the thing for yours, and come 
in well with the red hall. You must, of course, 
choose your green with care, and not get a vivid 
tone nor a “sickly” green, but one that is soft. 
and reposeful. I like the dark olive-greens. 
Yellow belongs to Colonial parlors, and red dam- 
ask of course. If you made yours yellow, with red 
damask curtains and a red carpet, the red carpet 
running through the hall as well and into the li- 
brary, you would bring all your rooms together. 
Red portiéres in the hall leading into both the 
library and parlor would help you still more, the 
same red used as a curtain at the library window. 
It has been a pleasure to help you, and would al- 
ways be so to hear from you again. 


W. V. T.—If you will look in the Bazar of 
March 10, 1900, you will find a list of reci 
for staining woods. Remember, however, that 























new stains are constantly appearing in the mar- 
ket. Ask your painter for them, or, better still, 
your frame-maker. At the large retail estab- 
lishments here in New York stains are sold, but 
the frame-maker can help you best in your part 
of the country perhaps, for he uses them in great 
variety. Pine is stained with excellent results. 
Pine tables and chairs come out finely. 


Kansas Crty.—I should hardly dare suggest 
curtains by the pair. It is all a matter of luck 
your finding them. This winter, for instance, I 
saw red curtains, superb in color and design {cot- 
ton, but finished like damask), that were only 
eight dollars and seventy-five cents a pair in one 
store, and ten dollars in another. But the other 
curtains of the same make, combining pink and 
green, were hideous. It is always safer, there- 
fore, when you are not near a large market with 
many opportunities for wise selections, to get cer- 
tain staple products as it were, like velours, dam- 
ask, taffeta, or corduroy, mat:rials of good recog- 
nized value,.and cut your stuff for yourself. 

You evidently intend doing your parlor over. 
If you can afford it, by all means get a wooden 
mantel. There have been many good designs 
published in the Bazar. Then I should have 
hard-wood floors and rugs. If you have no view 
from that southern window fill it with -palms 
or rubber-trees, and put the back of your sofa to 
it, which would bring it at right angles. to the 
fire. Another sofa should go in front of that 
mirror unless it runs to the floor. If it does, 
then put the piano in the southeast corner, and 
your sofa not in front of the window, but on the 
opposite side of the fireplace, a tall screen back 
of it to keep off the draught of the sliding door, 
and to suggest a sense of being shut in around 
the fire. Do not have a centre table. I should 
make it a green and white or a yellow and white 
room. If you have a yellow and white room, in- 
troduce red somewhere or golden-browns and rus- 
set tones. 


E. D.—You want a rug with some red in it. 
For twenty-five dollars you ought to be able to 
get a good Smyrna. If you are unsuccessful try 
or a plain red or plain green filling, made with- 
out a border. English and American carpets 
made with figures are apt to be too pronounced in 
design to be reposeful in a room like yours. 


S..C. M.—With such superb mountain views 
you can hardly help making your house interest- 
ing. Arrange all your windows with reference 
to them. You are fortunate to be able to do so 
without having the eye of a near neighbor to 
consider as well! I should only -use heavy cur- 
tains in the library, to be drawn at night. 
You need softer draperies in the other rooms, but 
a library is better without them. In hanging 
the soft curtains in the other rooms arrange them 
so that they can be loo back or else fall 
straight on either side without being looped, with 
a valance across the top to break the line. One 
of the prettiest small country houses I know has 
white paint everywhere, dotted muslin curtains, 
green rugs, and green walls, the green of _the 
walls being different in every room. There is a 
green linen in the study or library, green oak 
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leaves in the parlor, green. willow leaves in the 
dining-room. I wish that you could follow some 
such plan. If you are obliged ‘to: keep the oak in 
the dining-room, put some tone of Dutt on the 
walls, but put a green burlaps in the library. 
Paint your black mantels white if you have white 
wood-work. 


N. A. L.—You are not alone ‘in feeling that 
coziness is only possible in a small room, but no- 
thing, to my mind, is more mistaken. It all de- 
pends upon the way in which a room is built up, 
how the interests are concentrated, the lights and 
flowers arranged. I know four rooms, of great 
size with high ceilings, rooms so large that you 
can talk at one end in an ordinary voice and not 
be heard at the other, and yet I have never seen 
such comfort anywhere as in them. Sofas are 
pulled up about the fires, tables and lamps are 
arranged by windows, everything is dene to 
make the rooms inviting. 

You say that every one insists on taking a 
particular corner in your parlor. Is the best 
chair there? or the only inviting sofa? or must 
you make your way round edges of tables to 
get at any other chair? In studying your dia- 
gram I can very well see that no stranger who 
entered would want to creep in behind your par- 
lor door and ‘wait for you there! Cne might 
want to hide there, but not wait for a hostess! 
Therefore make the seat which your visitors take 
interesting, and hang portiéres at the library 
door, so that they will not see into that room. 
Put-a portiére at your dining-room door also. 
Introduce mirrors into your hall for light. If you 
can put down an oak floor, well and good, other- 
wise a dark red filling with plenty of carpet 
lining underneath. Have a brownish red on the 
walls. No border to the hard-wood floor. Yel- 
low would be better than pink for the bed-room 
unless you choose with great care a flowered pa- 

r, the flowers being pinkish in tone, and re- 

ieved with green leaves so that they all went 
in with the cherry. Do not keep rocking-chairs 
in your parlor; reserve them for your living- 
room. 


Mrs. B. F. C.—I wish that I knew what you 
could afford. With a brand-new hall like that 
to begin on, I should like it if you did not have 
to consider one color so much as textiles, tapes- 
tries, stuffs, leathers. They have all indescriba- 
ble colors and tones of their own, so that you 
forget what particular color surrounds you in the 
pleasure of some reposeful sense which they in- 
spire. If you could get skilled workmen to sae 
up a burlaps, “fix” it, then go over it with a 
brush dipped in a gold preparation, you would 
have charming results, especially if you relieved 
the whole affair with palms and hangi I can 
think of nothing better, if you are limited as to 
choice, than a burlaps which tones with the oak, 
the ceiling being tinted with a mere suggestion of - 
yellow. This would make a general set- 
ting, your richness of color being introduced in 

rtiéres, rugs, and the yellow-browns of cush- 
ions, the furniture being covered with a golden 
brown of more subdued tone than the cushions. 
A note of red can be introduced here.and there 
with the yellow-browns. 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF THE Babies’ HospiraL, NEw YorK 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 
The Bazar’s correspondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


Q. Your advice to mothers is so helpful I 
write to ask you to advise me about my little 
boy who is twelve and one-half months old. He 
does not seem to want to eat, and we have to 
force him to take nourishment. He seems per- 
feetly well, and is very active and playful. I 
have nursed him since his birth, but was advised 
some months ago to wean him, and to give him a 
prepared food and broths. He weighs twenty-one 
pounds. Is not that under the usual weight for 
a child of his age? Would you advise me to 
wean him now or wait until after the next hot 
months are over? Does he need a tonic?—A Per- 
plexed Mother. 

A. I think you have nursed your boy quite long 
enough. He now needs other food elements be- 
sides what he can obtain from your milk. Now 
is the time to wean him, before the hot months 
begin, and if he fights against it at first, I think 
a little firm persistency on your part will conquer 
him. Give him milk two parts, and barley gruel 
or oatmeal gruel one part. Make his diet varied; 
give him a little farina cooked well, a soft-boiled 
egg once or twice each week, a little prune juice, 
orange juice, or about one table-spoonful of a 
well-baked apple. Mutton broth, chicken broth, 
and beef juice are also excellent for babies of his 
age, but no potato yet. Let him have a chicken 
bone to suck once a week. Very soon he should be 
able to take plain cows’ milk just warmed a little, 
and dried bread or zweibach. If he has plenty of 
out-door air he will soon be hungry enough to 
take the food you offer him, especially if he finds 
you are firm and will not give in. The weight is 
even a little above that of the average child of 
his age; he does not need a tonic, but as I said 
before, he does need a varied diet. 


Q. I have read your advice to mothers with the 
greatest interest, and am come to ask you to 
kindly advise me in a few points. I have three 
healthy children—a boy of nearly six years, a girl 
of over three, and a baby boy of seventeen 
months. I want to keep them normal and 
healthy by observing all the laws of health laid 
down for them by physicians and persons of ex- 
perience, as I know little of the chemistry of 
food. I notice in the last BAZAR you say not to 
give a child chocolate, whereas I had always been 
led to believe that a little pure chocolate was the 
best for children in the way of candy, and have 
been frequently giving them chocolate as a bever- 
age. It is when authorities disagree that I feel 
my weakness, being unable to judge between them. 
Am I wrong or right?—“ A Would be Good.” 

A. It is really hard, as you say, to know which 





is best “ when doctors disagree.” I can only give 
you my experience with the many children who 
have been under my care and observation for the 
last ten years. If you went into the chemistry 
of chocolate. I have no doubt you would find 
many nourishing elements in it. But are they 
the nourishing elements which are best for little 
children? As a confection or food for little chil- 
dren, I have almost without exception found it 
entirely too rich and heavy for their stomachs to 
struggle with, and have traced many bilious up- 
settings and attacks of jaundice directly to a lib- 
eral indulgence in chocolate. I know that it is 
a favorite way to make medicated chocolate tab- 
lets for children’s use, and as each tablet usually 
contains the required dose, it is hardly possible 
that the one small candy can work much harm as 
far as the chocolate is concerned. 


Q. Your answers have been so helpful that I 
am sure you can help me now. I have tried un- 
successfully for almost a month to make my little 
girl of nearly five months of age take the bottle 
once a day. I have tried different kinds of food, 
and am now satisfied that the food is not the 
cause of the trouble. She will not be fed by 
spoon or any other way that I can devise, for 
any length of time, and I am convinced that it 
is the taste of the rubber nipple that she dislikes. 
—A Distressed Reader. 

A. It often requires much time and patience to 
teach an infant to nurse from the bottle. As 
the rubber nipple at first is rather large for the 
babe to manage, and not being used to it, it does 
not know what to do with it, and with the tongue 
will push and roll it from side to side and out of 
the mouth; the mouth seems almost too small to 
hold both nipple and tongue. In fact the baby 
will do almost anything but take its food 
through it. The best way to teach an infant to 
take its food through a rubber nipple is to first 
warm it by placing it in hot water or letting hot 
water run through it; then never put the nipple 
into the mouth dry, always wet it first. After 
the nipple is well in the mouth, press the lower 
jaw up by placing the finger under the chin, so 
the child is compelled to hold the nipple com- 
pressed between the jaws for a few moments. 
Then relax the pressure for a second, repeat the 
same thing again. Keep this performance up for 
perhaps five or ten minutes each time the bottle 
is given, and I think you will soon be successful 
in teaching the baby to take her food from the 
bottle. Use a small black rubber nipple; this, if 
properly washed, not boiled, ought not to have 
any taste. 
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A Quarter Century of Success 






Unparalleled in the History of Life Insurance 


Insurance in Force, end of 1900, over 604 Millions 
a zoe eongn ii 249 Millions 





Paid Policy-holders, in 25 years, over 49 Millions 


Assets, end of 1900, over... 40 Millions 
Liabilities . . . ii 34 Millions 
Surplus, end of 1900, over . . . 6 Millions 


Income, during 1900, over ... 24 Millions 
Paid Policy-holders, during 1900, over 7. Millions 
Policies in Force, end of 1900, over . 4 Millions . 


The only American Life Insurance Company 
awarded a Gold Medal at Paris Interna- 













tional Exposition, 1900. 


The Prudential 
THE 


Insurance Co. PRUDENTIAL 
Of AMCTICA fibre 


Write for information. , ST R E N GT a OF 
JOHN PF. DRYDEN, GIBRALTAR 


President. 


HOME OFFICE: 
Newark, N. J. 
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THOMSON’S 


“Glove-Fitting” 


CORSETS 


Challenge comparison and com- 
petition. If you have not worn 
them you do not know true corset 
comfort combined with style. Our 
“ Militant” is the acme of sfraight- 
front corsets. You may discover 
the secret if you 

















Turn them over and see how 
they’re made. 

All seams run around the 

body. 





For sale by every good dealer in the country. When 
ou ask.for them, see that you get them —or a 

tter store... Our handsome new catalogue ed 
FREE on request. : 


GEO. C. BATCHELLER & €0. 
345 Broadway, New York. 























A Manual for thé Kitchen, the Pantry, and the 
_ 2 Dining Roam 


THE 


EXPERT 


By ANNE FRANCES SPRINGSTEED 


This little volume gives “admirably, clear and 
explicit instructions as to the ‘whole dyty of the 
waitress, and will be found-of inestimable value 
in the training of servants. 


16mo0, cloth, $1.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
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HOUSEHOLD DECORATION 


D. E. B.—It is not necessary to use a paper 
on a white ceiling. I have the plain plaster left, 
smooth of course, and well put on. hen a tint 
is required, you go over it with a wash. The 
darker your floor the better, so that it falls, as it 
were, away from your eye. Use a walnut stain. 
Never attempt “ shaded reds” in anything. They 
are thoroughly inartistic. If you have many 
pictures for the parlor keep the walls plain, 
unless the stripes are narrow. Chintz on that 
parlor seat may produce a confusing impression, 
especially with that flowered ceiling. Let the 
covering be plain, taking up the floor or wall 
color. I should prefer plain curtains too. Flow- 
ered ceilings are often most interesting. I have 
often seen them. Use no material on that din- 
ing-room shelf, but make it match the color of the 
rest of the wood, and keep it uncovered. Be 
careful also not to let the shelf look as though it 
had just been tacked up, but let it seem part 
‘of the general construction of the room. Get a 
Smyrna rug. You will find the colors most sat- 
isfactory. If you attempt to buy ordinary 
cheap carpets, asking for certain combinations of 
colors, you will find the general effect crude and 
bewildering. 


InquireR.—As you have no fireplace to build 
about. in your front room, you would do wise- 
ly to consider first your large windows and then 
your piano. The window being opposite the door, 
should be filled with as many palms and rubber- 
trees set out on the floor as you can get together. 
Your square piano should be on the right of the 
door, its keys to the wall; the musical cabinet to 
the right and flat against the wall. Instead of 
putting the table in the middle of the room, put 
it in front of the window, your best lamp on it, 
and a vase for flowers, some books, and on either 
side your upholstered chairs. Do not keep rock- 
ers in that room; they are much more appro- 
priate in the living-room. Call that front room 
the east or west room, whichever it is, if you ob- 
ject so ‘strongly to the term “parlor.” Your 
writingidesk should be between the three-foot 
window ‘and the radiator, your bookcases wher- 
ever they will fit best without leaving too much 
wall space on either side. The divan should be 
covered with the green of the wall, and placed 
where it eould command a good light at its head. 
Always keep it flat against the wall, and build 
up the back with cushions. Try a dado up those 
stairs to fill the wall space. Put pictures 
above. 


WHEELING.—Canton china shows a_bluish- 
white ground on which blue figures are painted. 
There are always a bridge over a~small stream, 
ene or two as, and one or two men and wo- 
men, su ly the father of a young maiden 
who is fleeing with her lover. The cost of a gen- 
uine tea-set would. vary. The very old Canton 
is not generally found now... That which is im- 
ported, however, is both pretty and interesting, 
and not expensive. Any Japanese or Chinese 
store would have incense. Sometimes it comes in 
long thin sticks, sometimes in small round pieces. 
Spirits of lavender thrown on a hot stove makes 
an agreeable odor throughout the house, and 





takes away the smell of cooking. 




























BOOKS AND . WRITERS 


In the Desert, a late novel by Georg Moritz 
Ebers, translated by Mary J. Safford, and pub- 
lished by Dodd, Mead, & Company, is a story of 
the new woman from a German stand- -point. 
The heroine is a young woman of fortune who 
chafes at the fetters of society, and essays to 
find her freedom and live out her nature in a 
tent in the Arabian desert with a companion and 
a maid. A son of the wilderness in the shape of 
a Bedouin guide seems to be the fulfilment of her 
dreams of an affinity, but before it is too late 
matters adjust themselves in less romantic but 
much more suitable fashion, and the reader 
closes the book quite satisfied with the heroine’s 
experiment. The plot is simple enough, — 
a German and. his pongo | are not easily 
ed—the story is not so = e 
are humorous touches delightfully Teutonic, and 
the book is eminently readable. 


If anything could be more attractive than the 
Book of Dragons, by E. Nesbit (Harper & Bro- 
thers) ,it might be another Book of more Dragons, 
to which not only must Mrs. Nesbit lend her gen- 
ius, but H. Granville Fell and Mr. H. R. Miller 


must contribute more color decorations and | 


sketches in black and white of the most fasci- 
nating, undesirable, yet not too awe-inspiring, 
dragons that a child can possibly read about. 


A “dragon as big as a dining-room” is one to | 
get away from, perhaps, if it is quite convenient, 


and it was, but the dragon who lived by a bun- 
tree and fed upon the buns that grew upon it is 
interesting, and certainly it was worth while 


to be frozen to the back of another dragon to | 


see what ng oy to the seal-skin dwarfs of the 
north pole when the arctic moth gets at them. 
but the adventures of the children with the 
dragons cannot be told; they must be read from 
the book, and the pictures seen. A good quality 
of the stories, too, is that though they keep 
young eyes wide open while their owners listen, 
the same eyes go right to sleep at night with no 
creepy thoughts. It is fine to have a book that 
thrifle—but not too much—when it is for small 


people. 


To one who has any experience of Virginia and 
of her people of the present day, there is a de- 
cided charm in Eastover Court-House, which was 
recently published by. Harper & Brothers as the 
first of their series of American novels by Amer- 
ican authors. He who knows one little Virginia 
town will find himself fitting the circumstances 
of the book to it, and wondering if that court- 
house town has been pictured; and in almost every 
character will be found the prototype of some fa- 
miliar figure in the county and town life. There 
is a fascination in the easy-going country life of 
the old Virginia families, and a keen interest in 
the struggle against the new conditions and the 
definite difficulties which must be faced by the 
young planter of the present generation if he is 
to make any success of his life. The joint au- 
thors, Henry B. Boone and Kenneth Brown, evi- 
dently know their types well, and have pictured 
them so that they seem very much alive to the 
reader. The hero, Hugh Carrington, is not in ev- 
ery way a charming personality, but he is a very 
natural and manly one. 
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No, 215.—Zig-zag and Hemstitch. 


Sheets ‘Pillowcases 


MADE BY 


The Defender Mfg. Co. 
ware 


DEFENDER, PALMA, 
SELKIRK, WEXFORD 


These four brands satisfy every demand. Made in all 
sizes and all prevailing styles. Plain Hem, Hemstitch, 
Fancy’ St Zig. zag, Mexican Drawn Work, and other 

itches; also Embroidery and Novelty Braid 
te by 


Fancy Patterns in 
Sheets and Pillowcases 


one’ dozen M x Sheeting, unless 
Prices per set are 


$2.00, $2.50, $3.00, and $4.00 


article made by the Defender Mfg. Co. is absolutely 

ree from disease germs. a is sree = 
the Bive Label ono sheet and pillowcase. Pn Gin Sean 
thing “ just as good.” re is nothing quite so good as 


THE DEFENDER MFG. CO.’S PRODUCTS 
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STEWART’S 


Duplex Safety Pins 


Fasten from either side, but do not slip 
through. Effective guard.. Imitated but 
not duplicated by any other maker. 





“Consolidated Safety Pin Co.” | 
ON BVERY CARD 


None genuine without our name on card 





If dealers cannot supply you, send 3 two-cent 
stamps for sample of 12 assorted sizes. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 
BOX ig1, BLOOMPIELD, N. J. | 


Also makers of Holdfast Hairpins. 


EVERY WOMAN, 


is interested and should know about 
the wonderful 


Marvel Whirling Spray 


‘The new Syringe. The best, 

safest, and most convenient. 

Ask your druggist for it..° ." 
If your druggist cannot supply the MARVEL, 
accept no other, but send stamp for IIlus- 
trated Book, sent sealed It gives particulars and 
directions invaluable to ladies. 


MARVEL CO., Room 19, Times Building, New York 


A New and Revised 
Illustrated Edition of 


Manners and 
Social Usages 


By MRS. JOHN SHERWOOD 


No book of etiauette ever attained so great a es peed as | 
“ Manners and Social Usages.” It is a recogni author- | 
ity. The revised edition has been in part rewritten, 
and contains several entirely new chapters 
on subjects of current importance. 


Illustrated. $1 25 
HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQ. 
“nouns” 


“MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP” 
THE BEST REMEDY 


to use for their children 
DURING THE TEETHING PERIOD 
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CURRENT ART NOTES 
BY JOHN J. a’BECKET 


THERE were several portrait shows during Jan- 
uary: Chartrain’s, at Knoedler’s; A. Muller-Ury’s 
at Kraushaar’s; Irving Wiles’s, at Clausen’s; 
Franzen’s, at Oehme’s. Chartrain had a big 
canvas of Richelieu and Brother Joseph, who was 
styled “His Gray Eminence.” It was pretty 

r. His best portrait was that of Mrs. John 
Vanamaker, with her chinchilla and ermine cape 
very much in evidence, and Mrs. Everett M. Cul- 
ver, the eldest daughter of Senator Clark. The 


| late Mrs. Clark was a very pretty woman, and 


Mrs. Culver inherits her mother’s looks. She is 
in a mauve gown, with Cattelya orchids, the 
delicate hues contrasted effectively with a back- 
ground of rich brown. 

Franzen’s portraits are all very low-toned, 
one of an Austrian officer being less sombre, and 
the best. Muller-Ury, who does a good many 
fashionable folks, had a full-length canvas of 
Miss Lily Oelrichs, a stately girl with a charm- 
ing face. Irving Wiles exhibited twenty-four 
portraits, most of them of women, and all 
marked by his suave style and fluent brush- 
work. 

Mile. de Mirmont’s miniatures at Boussod, 
Valadon, & Co’s., were brilliant in color, but a 
trifle hard. Some of them were small enough 
to be set in rings and tiny brooches, the acme 
of miniaturism. 

Speaking of portraits, there is one in Schaus’s 
Gallery too fine not to receive a hearty word of 


| appreciative recognition. It is Lenbach’s re- 


markable painting of Prince Bismarck. It is 
wonderful as a likeness, and the character of the 
Iron Chancellor breathes from the rugged face, 
the round, almost bulging gray eyes, and the 
bull-dog determination of the lower face. He 
is in the white uniform of the Magdeburg Cuiras- 
siers, of which he was Colonel, and his gray locks 
are crowned with a brass helmet. The head is 
carefully painted, but the rest of the half-length 
figure is treated very sketchily, but with a mas- 
terful effect. It is one of the best of the many 
portraits of Bismarck by Lenbach, and he liked 
it so well that Mr. Schaus had difficulty in get- 
ting him to part with it. This is good, strong 
art. 

In Macbeth’s Gallery there are some charming 


| Japanese colored etchings by Miss Helen Hyde. 


The humorous but touching naiveté breathed by 
a little Jap is caught with rare felicity. They 
are just the sort of things to look well in an 
apartment, and, with their decorative quality, 
they have a sweet charm, thoroughly human. 
The very moderate prices of them are another 
charming thing. 

The flower subjects of Paul de Longpré at 


| Knoedler’s are California blooms, but they are 


the sort of thing we all know. Those who like 
that sort of thing will find here something that 
they like. Flowers have life, sentiment, sugges- 


tion, as well as clean hue and dainty form. M. 
| de Longpré’s have only color and shade. But 


then many people will never feel that. They 
are doubtless the ones who constitute his cli- 
entéle. 

How many artists paint Nature in a cage, as 
it were, before they trap her with their brush, in 
full flight! 
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SHAPES AMD QUALITIES, OR-SEND TO 
TAE WARNER BROS. CO. 























HARPER’S. BAZAR CUT 
TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


ce Purchasers of patterns are especially 
cautioned to be sure to mention size of pattern 
required in ordering by mail. 


For women’s and little girls’ garments are issued in 
sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for 
women, and in four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes 
for little girls. Only a limited number of patterns of 
each design will be issued. The cost of these patterns 
will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s 
patterns (or 25 cents each for waist and skirt), and 35 
cents per costume for little girls’ patterns; separate 
sleeve and collar patterns, 10 cents each, except where 
otherwise specified. Children’s collar and sleeve pat- 
terns may not be purchased separately. The follow- 
ing list partially represents the available designs : 


369. Tucked Shirt Waist (Women). Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 8, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents. 

368. Young Matron’s Gown. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 8, Vol. 34. Price, 50 cents. 

367. Tucked Elbow Sleeve. [lustratedin Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 7, Vol. 34. Sizes for 32, 36, and 40 
inches bust measure. Price, 15 cents 

366. Fancy Bishop Sleeve. [llustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 7, Vol. 34. Sizes for 32, 36, and 40 
inches bust measure. Price, 15 cents 


365. New Bishop Sleeve. [llustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 7, Vol. 34. Sizes for 32, 36, and 40 
inches bust measure. Price, 15 cents 

364. Woman’s Princess Costume. [Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No.7, Vol. 34. Price, 50 cents. 

363. 1901 Shirt Waist. [liustrated in Harfer’s 


Bazar No. 6, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents. 
362. New Handkerchief Frock (Child’s). 
trated in Harper's Bazar No. 6, Vol. 34. 
3§ cents. 
361. Woman’s Visiting Costume. [Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 4, Vol. 34. Price, 50 cents. 


Illus- 
Price, 


360. Child’s Pancy Apron. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 4. Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents. 
359. Strapped Shirt Waist. [Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 3, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents. 
. Child’s Gingham Frock. [I)lustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 3, Vol. 34. Price, 35 cents. 
. Pancy Shirt Waist. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 3, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents. 
. Child’s Princesse Frock. [Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 2, Vol. 34. Price, 35 cents. 


355. Women’s Spring Walking Costume. [)lus- 
trated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 2, Vol. 34. Price, 
50 cents. 

354. Child’s Night Dress. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 


Bazar No. 52, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cents. 
. Raglan Shirt Waist. [lustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 52, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cents. 
Sitk Petticoat. [Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 51, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cents. 
- Model Waist Lining. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 51, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cents. 


350. Girl’s Cloak. [Illustrated in Harger’s Bazar 
No. 51, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cents. 
349. Woman’s Bolero Costume. [Illustrated in Har- 


per'’s Bazar No. 50, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 


Child’s Simple Prock. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 50, Vol. 33- Price, 35 cts. 


347. Woman’s Cloth Bodice. [Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 49, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 


N. B.—A special pattern may be obtained of any costume iflas- 
trated in HARPER’S BAZAR at $4 per costume for women, 
or $2 50 per costume for children. 


Complete Catalogue sent upon application. 
Money must accompany order, together with size 
desired and address of sender clearly written. 
Cut Paper Patterns in this Number: Nos. 362 

to 360 inclusive, on pages 581 and 582. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
Franklin Square, N. Y. City 


348. 
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yor can buy a chimney to - 


fit your lamp that will 
last till some accident hap- 


pens to it. 
Macbeth’s “ pearl top” or 

“pearl glass” is that chimney. 

You can have it—your dealer will 
get it—if you insist on it. He may 
tell you it costs him three ‘times as 
much as some others. That is true. 
He may say they are just as good. 
Don't you believe it—they may be 
better for him; he may like the breaking. 

Our “Index” describes ai? lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 

Address Macsertn, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
















Weak 
Women 


*} j are made strong 
\ / with PEARL- 
‘/ INE. The little 
woman manages, 
easily, a big wash; 
house-cleaning cannot 
frighten her. Don't depend 
on your strength as you 
have to—with Soap. PEARL- 
INE does the work—your wits 
plan it. PEARLINE saves at 
every point. It is a regular 
steam-engine in the struggle 
against dirt. 631 







the fallacy of the necessity 
for foreign study to make a 
finished musician or elocutionist. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Mus. Diree. 
All particulars and Catalogue will be sent L, 
PRANK W. HALE, Gen. Man., Boston, Mass. 








-- QUESTIONS OF DRESS 


G. E. M.—Yes, plain black taffeta skirts will 
be worn. The tucked flounces are in style, but 
the three gathered flounces of graduated sizes are 
rather newer. Not the three-flouneed skirts, but 
the three small ffounces around the foot. 


A. E. M—A figured black taffeta would be the 
best silk to choose. The skirt finished with one 
pleated flo graduated to be wider in the back 


‘than in front, or with three ruffles, the ruffles 


trimmed with ruchings of black satin ribbon. 
There is no reason why the seams should pucker 
as you describe, if they are properly stitched; the 
trouble is in sewing. If you press your silk you 
must put several thicknesses of newspaper be- 
tween it and the iron; and it would be better if 
not pressed at all with an iron. In all the later 
numbers of, the Bazar are patterns of fancy 
waists, and I should advise your choosing rather 
a fancy one for your crépe de Chine. 


M.—You will undoubtedly have to buy some 
new material in order to make over your lace 
gown satisfactorily. You could utilize your old 
black satin skirt, and make it long enough by 
putting on an attached flounce of accordion-pleat- 
ing. You will find your question of the black 
silk skirt answered to another name. You can 
use black lace insertion with good effect on either 
plain or figured muslin. Black lace is now used 
on black and white dotted muslins. I should buy 
figured white silk for the jet trimming—that is 
always effective—or a plain black liberty satin. 
Everything depends upon whether you are tall or 
short, slender or stout. White will make you 
look larger, of course. 


G. R.—Certainly you can use your colored silk 
skirt, but you will have to put some gray on the 
pink silk evening waist as trimming, otherwise 
the dress will look too patchy and done over. 


E. M. H.—Boleros will be fashionable all sum- 
mer, and some of the newest French gowns are 
buttoned in the back. This is a difficult style 
to have carried out satisfactorily, so that I al- 
ways hesitate about recommending it. The only 
possible gloves for you to wear with your red 
gown are white ones. 


E. S. M.—You would better buy a nuns’-veiling 
gown, a silk costume, this a figured taffeta or 
satin foulard. A smart tailor gown and several 
muslin or piqué or duck skirts and wash shirt- 
waists. It is a foolish plan to accumulate too 
many clothes, and if you have a certain sum to 
spend on your outfit, do not spend it all at once; 
buy the gowns for summer only, then have some 
new frocks made in the autumn. Styles change, 
and certainly you cannot wear the clothes you 
had made for summer in the autumn and winter. 


E. M. 8.—Black skirts are always in style, and 
there are many new ones being made up for 
spring and summer. The figured taffetas are 

for this purpose, as are also the plain taf- 
etas. And there are, too, some novelty goods in 
black that are quite inexpensive and effective. 
The light-weight black cloths are also used. So 
you see you have quite a choice of material. 
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is Universally Accorded the Preference on account of its High 


Quality, Economy, and Delicious Taste. 
Sold at all gro y stores—order it next time. 




















SIXTH EDITION 


The Cardinal’s Rose 


By VAN TASSEL SUTPHEN 


Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT says of-it: 


“ | have read ‘ The Cardinal’s Rose’ with great interest... . 
It seems_to me to have all the romance of ‘ The Prisoner of 
Zenda, with the added interest of a very ingenious detective 
story,” 


Illustrated by Lucius Hitchcock. $1 50 











Fecklin Harper G Brothers, Publishers gan 














NEVER SLIPS OR TEARS. 
The 





NO STITCHING IN THE ELASTIC.  7*# Yellow Coupon is on 


GUARANTY COUPON 


bap CUSHION BUTTON 


HOSE SUPPORTER 

is Guaranteed to the dealer 

and user imperfections, 
Look for the on E . 






































CUSHION- 
BUTTON 





HOSE SUPPORTER 
LOOK Catalogue Free. 


For the Name GEORGE FROST CO. 
on Every Loop. , Makers, Boston, Mass. 


























Like a magic touch 
Lustre the greatest 
Labor the least 





SILICO 


Never scratching 
Never wearing 
Never equalled 


Trial quantity for the asking. Box, postpaid, 15 cts. in 
stamps. It’s Sold Everywhere, 





Our Plate Cleaning Cabinet, an oak case, 
| 7x4 in, containing » Box Electro-Silicon, 
| 1 cake-E. S. Silver Soap, Plate Brush, and 
Chamois, compartment for each, is a mod- 
ern convenience for tidy housewives. 


Delivered free to any address in the U. S. 
| on receipt of 75 €ts., stamps or money 
order. Send for-descriptive circular. 


| The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York 




















MEAMERICAN WRINGER COS 
HORSE SHOE BRAND WRINGERS ¢ 


HORSESHOE BRAND 
Clothes Wringers are the only long wearing, “4 


saving, dry wringing, button keeping wringers made. 
Patent improved Guide Board does away with hand 
spreading. Our name on every roll. Every wringer is 
fully warranted as stated on the Horseshoe Tag attached. 
Sold Everywhere. Millions in Use. 
Send for our novelty, “IT’S ALL IN THE RUBBER.” It has 
amu thousands, Address Dept. 


5- 
The American Wringer Co., 99 Chambers St., New York 
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THE GROWN-UP CHILD 
BY KATE UPSON CLARK 


OnE of the most inful spectacles in the 


| world is that of a child who has been dear and 








cherished, but has become estranged from his 
parents in his early manhood. It is not an un- 
common sight, and many theories have been 
advanced to account for it. The general opinion 
is that it is unnecessary; that it argues a lack of 
philosophy on the part of. the parent, and of 
proper affection and filial respect on the part of 
the child, and that all of these defects might be 
remedied if the subject were better and more 
clearly understood. 

In the first place, a good many parents, es- 
pecially mothers, are apt to regard their children 
as mere objects of affection. One mother used 
often to say, “ My children are very becoming to 
me, and I always call them into the parlor when 
I have guests whom I wish to impress.” Many 
foolishly spend all their energies in arraying the 
poor little ones in gorgeous apparel, “ making 
pictures of them,” as they express it, and then 
are surprised because the demon of vanity takes 
such possession of the childish souls that there 
is no room left for loftier emotions. Is it not 
Emerson who says somewhere that there is no- 
thing which so deadens all the finer feelings as 
vanity? It, often so fills the souls of pampered 
youngsters that they grow to care nothing for 
others, no matter how those others may love them, 
when once their selfish existence can go on with- 
out help. 

Another mother is accused by her friends of 
looking upon her children as objects of discipline, 
as merely dummies upon which she may practise 
certain admirable theories of “bringing up,” 
which she has pondered over. It is like making 
chemical, mechanical, or any other kind of ex- 
periments, by one who has become infatuated with 
the work, or like any martinet, who, having no 
army to drill, delights in making his family go 
through with the exercises in his adored man- 
ual. 

If these mothers would only consider that their 
children are intrusted to them, in order that they 
may be developed into the most valuable citizens 
that can be manufactured out of the stuff, their 
»oint of view would become different—and also, 
let us hope, would their practice. Children are 
not given to us in order that they may add to 
our vanity or help us to impress our acquaint- 
ances, nor are they puppets on which we may try 
fads and hobbies. They are sacred trusts, to be 
fashioned into the noblest creatures which the 
raw material can make. 

For instance, it is admitted by every reasonable 
being, that pure and happy homes are the only 
nurseries of real national strength. High ideals 
and righteousness depend directly upon the num- 
ber and quality of the homes in a community. In 
order to make homes, men must marry, usually 
in rather early youth. Mothers know this, and 
yet it is often, perhaps usually, the case that 
when a mother sees a son becoming what is called 
“interested” in a girl, even when the girl is 
good and would make a suitable wife for the boy, 
she rebels. On the other hand, she is usually in 
a frenzy to get her daughter married suitably. 
“Yet the daughter must marry somebody’s son. A 
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little imagination, and a good deal more of hu- 
mor, would reveal the absurdities of this situa- 
tion to mothers of any common-sense. 

The child, whether boy or girl—for these re- 
marks apply almost equally to both—reaches the 
trying age of sixteen or eighteen. He seems to 


himself eminently mature. One thinks, in look- | 


ing upon him, of Marie Bashkirtseff’s naive la- 
ment: “ Almost seventeen, and what have I ac- 
complished’ Nothing! The thought crushes 
me.” The social instincts are awakening in 
him. 

He has by this time received more or less 
of honor and flattery from his mates. He has 
become restive under restraint. He is often: ri- 
diculously sensitive regarding the details of his 
appearance, and of the appearance of his fam- 
ily, and of his father’s home. His inner sight is 
as yet dim and uncertain. He wants he knows 
not what. 

Unless very lovingly and tenderly ‘tréat- 


ed at home, he easily comes to think that he is | 


not understood—that he is tyrannized over, that 
he is undervalued, and a aozen other things all 
more or less untrue and foolish. Great care must 
be exercised on the part of the parents, or a 
breach begins to open. The boy gradually ceases 
to bestow his confidence. Almost before you real- 
ize it, he is living a separate life, one which you 
do not know. Hundreds of parents have secretly 
suspected that, if their college sons and daughters 
had not been obliged to write home”for money, 
they might never have written at all. The com- 
mon jokes upon this subject have had no little 
foundation in fact. “ Young gentlemen,” a fa- 
mous teacher used to say to his pupils, “ begin by 
being polite to.the servants; gradually you will 
find yourself becoming considerate to your asso- 
ciates, and ultimately you will treat even your 
parents with respect.” 

But it must be remembered that your boy (or 
your girl) will never ameunt to anything unless 
he learns to depend upon himself. If he is going 
to consult his parents concerning each trifle, he 
will be but a weak sort of fellow. It is hard for 
parents to feel that they are no longer essential 
to the happiness of their children, that they are 
not even considered helps, in any important sense, 
to those children’s well-being, but that first rash, 
crude feeling of superiority and impatience will 
pass. The effervescing period will be over, and 
the faithful and loving parent will come to his 
own, and will have his reward in seeing a noble, 
self-reliant man develop out of the tadpole youth, 
of whose common-sense he may have wellnigh de- 
spaired. 

Reduce your criticism of your grown-up child 
to its lowest terms, and raise your commendation 
“to the nth power,” even if you have to stretch 
a point in order to do it. Love the headstrong 
boy or the visionary girl through everything; 
watch for the morning, and it will surely break 
at last, if vou have laid the foundation rightly, 
though the darkest hour may come just before the 
dawn. 

It must be very funny to the angels, this way 
in which the generations of men go through for- 
ever the same hard experiences. We forget how 
we felt in our youth in realizing how our parents 
felt; and there is always a likelihood that our 


growing-up children are not half so trying as we , 


were at the same age. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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A Pure, Sterilized 
Cocoanut Fat for 


Shortening 
and Fpying 


Most digestible and healthful 
fat in world. 
free from animal matter; 
never gets. rancid, 
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(INDIA REFINING COMPANY 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


SPECIAL NOTICE 














TO GOLF PLAYERS 





You can keep thoroughly in touch with the 
game if you have in your possession a copy.of - 


Harper’s Official 
Golf Guide for 1901 


— 








if FELES.... 


How to reach all Golf Clubs. When or- 
ganized, names of officers, entrance fees, an- 
nual dues, distance of holes, kind of courses. 


IT GIVES.... 


Summary of events in 1900. .Championship 
statistics for seven years. List of all golf 
associations and clubs belonging to them. 
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Invaluable for Settling Disputes 


Handsomely Illustrated. Completely Indexed. 
Bound half in leather. Price, $1 00 
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HARPER'S. BAZAR 


COMMENTS ON THE “BAZAR” 


Harper’s Bazar is running two interesting 
series of articles at present. One is by Mrs. Mar- 

ret Deland, who is taking up in scholarly 
ashion certain women who have made an impress 
on the world’s history, and the other is by Lillie 
Hamilton French, who is considering The Apart- 
ment Beautiful, taking up various rooms and 
showing how they can be cheaply and artis- 
tically furnished. In the current number of the 
magazine John W. Alexander has an interesting 
article on “ Posing as a Fine Art,” illustrated by 
some of his more famous portraits.—Sentinel, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





I depend entirely on the Bazar patterns, which 
fit me without a single alteration.—/J. T., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Please send me the Harper’s Bazar of De- 
cember 22, 1900.. I happened to see a copy of 
this issue and read with interest the article by 
Marianna Wheeler (Superintendent of New York 
Babies’ Hospital) on “ The Feeding of Infants.” 
This is an article of great interest and value.— 
Mrs. P. I. D., Reading, Pennsylvania. 





The Bazar under its new cover is fine, and I 
want to congratulate you on it, also on your lace 
articles which are written so clearly. I am 
greatly interested in lace.—An ardent admirer of 
Harper’s Bazar, K. R., Buffalo, New York. 





My mother has taken the Bazar ever since the | 


civil war, and we feel that we could not do with- 
out it.—Mrs. W. E., Washington, D. C. 





I have read and enjoyed the Bazar for many 
years, and feel that it is the best weekly reading 
matter we can bring into our home.—Mrs. M. B., 
Denver, Colorado. 


In Harper’s Bazar of January 5 I read “ Les- 
sons in Home Sewing.” I am greatly pleased 
with the description of how to make a skirt. I 
feel quite sure that many of the Bazar readers 
as well as myself will appreciate and value this 
contribution. I hope you will continue these les- 
sons in sewing.—Mrs. M. P., St. Louis, Missouri. 





Having read the article on practical home 
dressmaking in the January number of your 
magazine, I wish to say that never before have 
I read anything of its kind so clear to compre- 
hend and follow, and I sincerely hope that I may 
read more of those articles—Mrs. P., Flatbush, 
New York. 





I must say just a word for my beloved Bazar, 
which I began reading nearly thirty years ago, 
and which much of the time since then has had 
a place on my table—always a welcome guest.— 
S.J. P., Nat. Milt. Home, Ohio. 





I do enjoy every department of the Bazar so 
much. I live in a small inland town, and it 
comes to me every week like a refreshing breath 
from the outside world——Mrs. F. M. C., Victor, 
New York. 





BEST 


No Penalty 


to pay in the way of di- 
gestive disorders when 
biscuits, cakes, and pas- 
try are made with 


B. T. Babbitt’s 


re ee ee ee ee 


re ae 


Baking Powder’ 


It is absolutely pure and 
unsurpassed in quality. 








Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York. 


Sold by grocers ev ere. 
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“There is a time to all things.” 








To go to Hot Springs, Arkansas, and the 
way to go is by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their connections. 

These Springs are owned and endorsed 
by the United States Government as a 
cure for a score or more of human ills, 
among them being rheumatism, catarrh, 
neuralgia, and nervous troubles. They 
are situated in a spur of the Ozark Moun- 
tains, have a delightful climate, and during 
the season you will meet there people from 
every country on the globe. 


A of the 40-page Illustrated Cat of the ; 
“ Four-Track Series," New York Central's of travel 

and education, will be sent free, post-paid, to any address 
on receipt of a postage stamp, by Gosnme H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, New York Central & Hudson 
River Railroad, Grand Central Station, New York. 














HARPER'S BAZAR 


The Special Easter Bazar 


112 Pages OUT MARCH GY 10 Cents 


NOTE.-—-The next BAZAR will be a combination of the regular Monthly 
Fashion issue and the Annual Easter issue. 


EXT week the Annual Easter Fashion Number of HARPER’S BAZAR will appear. It will 
N be an unusually large number, of 112 pages, and it will contain the most complete and brilliant 
presentation of fashion news and spetial matter set forth by any periodical. The best fashion 
artists of to-day—Ethel Rose and Guy Rose of Paris, and A. M. Cooper and Caroline L. Goodwin 
of New York— have combined to give to this BAZAR the most original and striking fashion illus- 
trations published in many years. There will be 32 pages of fashion matter and illustrations, among 
which will be found special articles on the new materials and colors for spring wear, the newest and 
most beautiful Paris hats, fashions for little boys and girls and fashions for babies, lingerie, house 
gowns and street gowns, negligees, and wraps. In addition to-these articles for women, there will 
be a special article by Walter G. Robinson on SPRING FASHIONS FOR MEN, effectively illustrated. 
No woman who wishes to be well dressed should miss this Easter edition of HARPER’S BAZAR, 
with its wealth of authentic information. 
Among the other special features will be found an article on “ Cotil- 
Cotillon Favors lon Favors,” with exclusive illustrations showing favors used at the 
famous Whitney ball, the Gould ball, and the recent Mackay ball, to- 
gether with suggestions for original favors. 
One of the most helpful and . suggestive articles in the next Formal 
BAZAR will be a paper on “ Formal Easter Breakfasts,” by Caroline 
Benedict Burrell, illustrated with beautiful. photographs showing the Easter Breakfasts 


arrangement of the Easter table, and including several menus and 
many original recipes. Miss Alice Lounsberry will write an article on 
Easter Fashions “ Easter Fashions in Flowers,” to be illustrated by Ellis Rowan, giving 
to women every detail concerning the fashionable flowers for spring, 
in Flowers 


their arrangement, etc., etc. Questions of church decoration and home 
decoration will be discussed with authority. 


The special story in the Easter BAZAR will be one of Mrs. Schuyler yrus Bell’ 
Crowninshield’s charming tales, entitled “Cyrus Bell’s Easter Warning.” Cc s 


It will be beautifully illustrated by Bayard Jones. Easter Warning 
For the children Mrs. Anna Wentworth 
‘The Children’s Sears has written a charming paper on“ The Children’s Easter,” sug- 
East gesting games, Easter parties and pastimes, original and amusing. 


Two Beautiful Poems will appear in the Easter Number 
A Song for Easter Morning, by Clinton Scollard, 
and Days, by Theodosia Pickering Garrison. 


Miss Lillie Hamilton French will write on “Halls and Bath-rooms,” Halls and 
and her article, with its photographic illustrations, will offer help to 
many perplexed housewives. Bath-rooms 
Miss Marianna Wheeler, Supt. of the . ta oe 
Babies’ Hospital, whose papers for mothers have won thousands o 
Whooping-cough friends for the BAZAR, vill discuss next week, in her series “ The 
and Its Care Contagious Diseases of Childhood,” “ Whooping-cough and Its Care.” 
Lillian M. Siegfried, who writes of lace 


and lace-making as no other contributor of to-day can write, will give Lace-work fer 
BAZAR ‘readers a number of patterns for “ Lace-work for Baby Gar- 


ments,” with full directions for making. Baby Garments 
New Wa of _ Madame Maria Blay will write of “ New 
: Ways of Serving Eggs.” 
Serving Eggs ) 
There will be an unusually interesting instalment of Cut Paper Patierns, and three pages of 


Humor—this large instalment being of special interest to the children, who are among the BAZAR’S 
most ardent admirers, and whose interests the BAZAR never overlooks. 


Mrs. Helen Churchill Candee will discuss for the benefit of the Young Person, questions of sen- 
timent and their influence in the lives of girls. 


WS—> Onder your BAZAR in advance <2 
FRANKUN HARPER & BROTHERS, “¥%79"* 
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